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Needed—More Ships. 


Ir is a pleasure to know that two men of such 
large experience and great influence in national affairs 
as Senators Frye and Hanna are already at work formu 
lating a bill to be presented at the coming session of 
Congress for the rehabilitation of our merchant marine. 
The sentiment in favor of such a has been 
rapidly increasing since the last session of the National 
Legislature, and it will support the ex- 
pressed sympathy and promised assistance of our late 
President McKinley and the equally explicit recogni- 
tion and endorsement of President Roosevelt. 

The amazing growth of our foreign trade during the 
past few years has been made, it may be truthfully said, 
in spite of difficulties we ourselves have placed in the 
way of it rather than for any help we have given it of a 
It has grown by sheer force of intrinsic 


measure 


have in its 


practical sort. 
merit, because the demand for American products has 
been so large and insistent that the obstacles in the way 
ef their exportation have been overcome to a large 
degree. How much larger our trade would now be, with 
a corresponding volume of profit to American producers, 
had a wiser and more liberal policy been adopted -with 
reference to American shipping interests, is a matter that 
must be left to conjecture. 

The obstacles to which we have lie in the 
fact that our own transportation facilities have been 
painfully inadequate, American shippers generally hav- 
ing to rely upon foreign vessels to carry their goods. 

Only recently the American Consul-General at Berlin, 
Mr. Frank H. Mason, called attention to tests of Amer- 
ican coal made by the management of the State railways 
in Bavaria, which revealed the fact that American coal 
is superior to the best German coal for locomotive fuel; 
in other words, that it belongs to the highest class of 
steam coals, and that its present prohibitive cost in 
Germany shows the necessity of a new class of colliers 
under the American flag which will land bituminous 
coals from Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Alabama at Eu- 
ropean seaports for a net selling-price below the European 
rates. Great Britain exports millions of tons of coal, 
although if it were not for the higher freight rates the 
United States could undersell her in the South American 
markets as well as in some parts of Europe. The price 
of the American coal is cheaper now in Brazil than Car- 
diff coal, but we sell very little there for lack of shipping 
facilities. The Central Railroad of Brazil is now paying 
$8.55 a ton for Cardiff coal, but American coal can be 
sold there at $7.78 a ton provided it is carried in Amer- 
ican ships. 

The coal export of England last year was 38,000,000 
tons; ours was a little over 16,000,000. There can be 
little doubt that this ratio of export would be reversed 
had we an ecdequate marine service. Two of our consuls 
in France, in recent reports upon the coal trade in that 
country, have dwelt upon the large opportunities the sit- 
uation afforded for extending the sale of our coal product 
there, providing the facilities for transportation from 
this country are what they should be. 

And our coal trade is only one of many lines of com- 
mercial activity that would be greatly enlarged by the en- 
actment of systematic legislation for the upbuilding of 
an American merchant marine. The imports of Asia, 
Oceanica, Africa, and the South American countries 
amount to more than $2,000,000,000 every year, but 
only about $200,000,000, or ten per cent. of their pur- 
chases comes from the United States, although most of 
the goods which they consume are goods which we pro- 
duce very cheaply and are eager to sell. Give us the 
ships and we shall command not ten per cent. of this 
trade, but twenty per cent., and perhaps more. 

In the language of our late President, ‘‘ Wanted— 
more ships! ” 


referred 


War Out of Date. 


THAT war under present conditions is an anachronism, 
an absurdity, a worse than wasteful expenditure of blood 
and treasure, is the thesis which M. De Bloch, the Russian 
publicist, undertakes to expound in thirty pages of the 
current number of the Contemporary Review. 

In the matter of the Transvaal war, M. de Bloch seeks 
support for his argument on practical grounds, and it 
must be admitted that his reasoning along this line is 
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strong. Here we have an instance of a wealthy and 
powerful nation boasting a world-wide empire, with a 
brilliant military prestige founded on centuries of more 
or less successful warfare, pitted against a poor little 
state with a total population smaller than that of many 
English counties, and yet with what result—a long, lin- 
gering, wasting struggle, which has already cost England 
alone over 17,000 lives, and over $500,900,000 in treas- 
ure, and no end yet in sight. Truly does M. De Bloch 
maintain that the conditions were much more favorable 
to the invader than they are ever likely to be in any 
European war, and that the British troops, both in per- 
sonnel and in material, possessed a much greater su- 
periority over the Boers than any combatants in a great 
war could hope to enjoy, and that the result conclusively 
demonstrates the truth of his thesis. 

War, according to the conclusions of the Russian sa- 
vant, has become an anachronism. 
cent hostilities has entirely destroyed all the accepted 
doctrines upon which military operations are based. Bat- 
tles in the old sense of the word have become impossi- 
ble, and a fight to a finish is out of the question. The 
indictment against war is all the more overwhelming be- 
cause it is supported by those who are themselves eminent 
members of the military profession. The old system 
of tactics has been swept away, while the men of use 
and wont are fondly clinging to the old traditions. 

M. De Bloch does not refer to our Philippine war in 
support of his contentions, but he might have found in 
this struggle also further good material to buttress up 
his arguments. While the casus belli was of an entirely 
different nature, the conditions under which the war has 
been carried on in the Philippines resembles in many 
points that in South Africa, and the military lessons to be 


The experience of re- 





derived therefrom are in many respects the same. In 
both cases the war has extended far beyond the time 
expected by the larger and more powerful combatants, 
and has been much more disastrous than either of them 
had anticipated, and both have suffered humiliating de- 
feats of which they had made no reckoning at all. The 
massacre at Samar is the latest grim reminder that the 
war which has been declared practically “ over ” several 
is still “on” 
and energy as it was a year ago. 

There seeems to be no other way now for Great Britain 
nor for us, but to fight on to the bitter end, far away as 
that may be, but both nations may well learh a lesson 
from this hateful business to apply when the temptation 
comes again to enter into war for any purpose whatever. 


The Plain Truth. 


It is the excellent suggestion of a Pittsburg citizen 
that one feature of the next Arbor Day exercises in the 
various States should be the planting of trees in honor 
of the late President McKinley. The plan has been 
laid before President Roosevelt and the Governors of 
many States, and is meeting with prompt approval. 
Governor Nash, of Ohio, says that he will be pleased 
to consider it in his Arbor Day proclamation; Governor 
McLean, of Connecticut, has interested the press of his 
State in the matter, and commendation of the idea has 
been expressed by the Governors of New York, Kansas, 
North Dakota, and others. Memorials of this character 
would serve the double purpose of doing good to the 
living as well as being reminders of the virtues of the 
dead. No object in nature could be more typical of the 
life and character of the Ohio soldier, patriot, and states- 
man than a noble tree, sturdy, beautiful, and symmet- 
rical, maintaining itself in grace and dignity through 
the storms and vicissitudes of many years, the pride and 
glory of the forest world. Thus stood President McKinley 
among the men of his day and in the land in which he 
lived. 


times, with as much apparent fierceness 


Some illumination and suggestive facts relative to 
the much-discussed problem of the cost of a college edu- 
cation, are brought out in a recent report of the Com- 
mittee on Employment of students at Columbia Uni- 
versity. According to this showing, forty per cent. 
of Columbia’s students earn a part of their expenses, ten 
per cent. earn at least half, and five per cent. make 
enough to pay not only their tuition fees, but their living 
expenses as well. These figures help, among other things, 
to dispose of the notion prevalent in many quarters 
that educational institutions of the rank of Columbia 
are chiefly for the sons of rich men, among whom the 
young man who must “ work his way” through is re- 
garded with disfavor. This is certainly not true as to 
Columbia nor do we believe it to be true of any other 
college or university in the country. Industry, energy, 
and independence are characteristic of the best types of 
American youth, and nowhere are these qualities surer 
of recognition and appreciation than among college men. 
Here, as everywhere else, the workers and not the shirkers 
are those who command the respect of all whose respect 
is worth having. 


The disbarment from the mails of an anarchist paper 
in Chicago, and the imposition of a sentence of one year 
in the penitentiary of John Most, the anarchist agitator, 
may be accepted as an evidence that the teachings which 
inspired the deed of Czolgosz are no longer to be granted 
that toleration which they have hitherto enjoyed in 
this country. Most and his few associates declare 
that the sentence is an outrage, a menace to free speech, 
the freedom of the press, and all that, but in a nation 
sorrowing for the loss of its beloved chief magistrate, 
brought to a cruel and untimely death through an 
abuse of just such “ freedom ” as this, there can be no 
sympathy for creatures who seek to continue the prop- 
aganda of blood and hate in any guise or jugglery of 


words. Judge Hinsdale, who pronounced the senten 
against Most, in referring to the article on which t] 
charge was based, very properly said: 

“It is no answer to the evil and criminal nature of this artic 
to claim that it was written for the purpose of destroying crow: 
heads. It inculecates and enforces the idea that murder is t 
proper remedy to be employed against rulers. The fact that 
was published fifty years ago and republished fifteen years a 
only emphasizes that and gives added point to the crimina 
of publishing it. It shows the deliberate intent to circulate 
promulgate the doctrines of the article. This we hold to bx 
criminal act.” 


It is well that the character of Me 
and his kind should have a severe lesson taught the 
Americ 


persons of 


here and now, as to the determination of the 
people to make an end of their pernicious and hatet 
business of inciting to murder and pillage even thou 
it may time under a semblance 
inneecent words and phrases. When the intent 
as in the case of the Most article, the law cannot 
too quickly and surely. There should be no quibbli: 
and hair-splitting in offenses of this kind. Anar 
has absolutely no excuse for being in a country li 
this and no leniency should be shown to its advocat: 


be carried on for a 
is cl 
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Our Awful Losses by Fire. 


Contributed article to Leslie's Weekly. 

It is a striking commentary on the marvellous ric} 
and resources of this country of ours, that the Unit 
States has been able, d 
ing the past twenty 
years, to sustain a f 
loss of almost three | 
lions of dollars and | 
been, during that tir 
hardly conscious of 





drain. No other nat 
could stand it and 

other civilized nati 
would. For nearly ev 
dollar of this appalli 
loss has been caused 
negligence and = crin 


ARTHUR FE. HARRELL, and some of the crime }):\s 


Editor /nsurance Chronich been encouraged by la 


A study of the figures 
contained in the “ Chronicle Fire Tables for 1901,” a 
work relating to the annual fire waste since 1875, will 
evidence the fact that the foregoing statement is no ex 
geration. During the year 1900, there were 79,249 fires, 
which burned 109,092 pieces of property and destroy cd 
values represented by $160,929,805. An analysis of 
causes of these fires shows that 23.13 per cent. of 
number originated from such as defective flues and sn 
stacks, overheated friction i 
machinery, faultily installed, or degenerated electric wi 
and lights, oil stove accidents and explosions of gasoli 
chemicals, dust, ete. 
Such cOmmon causes as lamp accidents, sparks, care 
igars, cigarettes, and tobacco pij. 


stoves, and stovepipes, 


4 


less use of matches, ci; 
ashes, hot coals, open fire places, and grates, plumbers’ 
furnaces, candles, and gas jets were responsible for 
23:85 per cent. of the amount of the loss. Property ex 
posed to fire originating on other premises was e- 
stroyed to the extent of 31.03 per cent. Fires originat 
ing from crime and mischief, such as incendiarism, 
tramps, burglars, drunken men, lunatics, and mis 
chievous children were responsible for 8.52 per cent. of 
the Fires of unknown origin burned 21.15 per 
cent. It is estimated, however, that at least 50 per 
cent. of the fires of unknown origin are caused by in- 
cendiaries, 

Of the causes which may be considered unavoidable, 
lightning was responsible for 2.15 per cent. of the loss. 
Spontaneous combustion caused 4.25 per cent., the re 
sult of careless or ignorant handling of inflamm.ble 
material. From the foregoing percentages it wil! be 
seen that nearly all fires are preventable. That ‘hey 
are not prevented is due in large measure to the ‘act 
that the people of this country are ignorant or i) (if- 
ferent as to the reasons for an annual absolute w. ste, 
which has averaged almost $140,000,000 in twent, six 
years. 

It seems to be a popular fallacy that a fire insur ince 
policy indemnifies all loss. During the past twent) -six 
years the fire insurance companies have paid te the 
property-owners of this country a sum aggreg. ting 
something over $1,700,000,000. The difference bet veen 
the amount of the property loss, which is placed i) the 
“Fire Tables” at $2,899,714,021, and the amount dis 
tributed by the insurance companies represents vhat 
has been borne directly by fire sufferers. The comp ‘nies 
have collected from policy-holders and therefore rom 
the thrifty of this country the amount which they have 


= 
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loss. 


paid in losses. The sooner the public at large a »pre- 
ciates these facts the sooner will the time arrive when 
the general prosperity will be enhanced by a d ided 
lessening of this unnecessary drain. 

In 1893 the fire waste amounted to almost ~1|68- 
000,000 and over $105,000,000 was paid in insu) ince. 


In that year, which it will be remembered was «ic of 


great commercial disaster, there were 35,188 fires, wn 
ing 54,035 pieces of property. The average property 


loss per fire was $4,761, and the average insuranc: 10s, 
$3,012. The value of the property burned they de 
creased until in 1897 the property loss aggregated bout 
$116,300,000. The fires that year, however, nunvered 
55,779 and burned 74,740 risks. The following year the 
loss was over $130,000,000. There were 69,904 fires 
burning 94,062 risks. In 1899, the loss was over $153. 
000,000, the number of fires 75,734, and the number o 
risks burned, 105,342. In 1900, the loss per fire was 
$2,031. 


Continued on page 407. 
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—THAT a worthy successor to Dr. Franklin Carter as 
President of Williams College has been found in the per- 
son of John Haskell 
Hewitt, LL. D., will be 
readily conceded by all 
who are acquainted with 
the character and attain- 
ments of the new execu 
tive. The task of choos- 
ing a new president for 
the college was not easy, 
for Dr. Carter had been 
head of the institution for 
many years and had es- 
tablished a very high 





standard of efficiency in 
every department. Un- 
der him Williams Col- 
lege enjoyed constant 
prosperity and _ increas- 
JOHN HASKELL HEWITT, tL.p. "8 Strength and influ- 
\cting;President of Williams College. ence. But there is every 

reason for believing that 
his prosperity and success will continue under Presi- 
lent Hewitt, who assumed the chair on September 26th. 
lhe new president was graduated from Yale in 1859, and 
rom Yale Divinity School in 1863. In 1865 he became 
rofessor of the Latin language at Olivet College and 
n 1872 he was made acting president of that institution. 
lle was called to Lake Forest University in 1875 as pro- 
essor of Greek and Latin, and two years later he be- 
ame president of that institution. In 1882 he came to 
Williams as Garfield professor of ancient language and 














ias since held that position. His long connection with 
the faculty of Williams has given him a knowledge and 
xperience which will add greatly to his usefulness in 
iis new post of duty. 

—Captain George Wellington Streeter, one of the 
best known characters in Chicago, has again invaded the 

















CAPTAIN STREETER, 


Who claims a $10,000,000 trust of land in Chicago ; “ Billy 
McManners on the left. 


” 


ade land on the north shore of Chicago, this being 
e fifth or sixth oecupaney by Streeter. The land, 
hich has accumulated from accretions by the lake and 
om the filling in of riparian owners, now amounts to 
mething over 200 acres and is valued at $10,000,000. 
aptain Streeter was originally wrecked on this land 
about the time it first began to appear above the waters 
of Lake Michigan, and stayed there in the hulk of his 
boat for many years in the endeavor to secure squatter’s 
ights until ousted by constables. He lived with his 
vife, Maria, who claims to be closely related to Captain 
Ward, of Detroit; Mrs. O. W. Potter, of Chicago, and 
the Princess de Chimay. Since being ousted by the 
riparian claimants, Strester has invaded the territory 
on an average of once a year, sc oral times with armed 
~ that required nearly the whole Chieago police 
vce for their suppression. Streeter has Leen tried re- 
peatedly in the courts and has always come off free. 
"here has been much litigation over the title to the land 
The matter is far from being settled yet, the propery, 
being claimed by the riparian owners, the State of Tli- 
nhois, the Lincoln Park commissioners, Streeter and his 
allies, and several other groups of persons. Streeter’s 
claim is that the land being east of the meandering line 
shown on the government surveys as the East line of the 
county of Cook and the State of Illinois, it is in reality 
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not in the State of Illinois or even in the United States 
of America. Acting on this theory, and claiming to be 
the discoverer of the land, Streeter established a gov- 
ernment and named the territory the District of Lake 
Michigan. ‘Then he formally annexed it to the United 
States and was elected representative of the district to 
Congress. He has been to Washington on the matter, 
and stated on his return that he had received assurances 
of being allowed to sit in Congress. There are sup- 
posed to be influential men back of Streeter and the end 
of the litigation over the district is not yet in sight. 
Streeter, at present, is occupying the territory in a 
couple of furniture vans, with the family of “ Billy” 
MeManners in a house wagon near by. MeManners is 
an old schoolmate of Captain Streeter, and has given 
the Chicago police no little trouble since he invaded the 
land a few weeks ago. He is the official blacksmith of 
the district. 

=Among the important public measures certain to 
receive a share of attention at the coming session of 
Congress will be a_ bill 
providing for a Federal 
appropriation in aid of 





an extensive system of ir- 
rigation in the far West. 
A measure of this kind 
has been up for consid- 
eration at several ses 
sions of the National Leg- 
islature, provoking a long 
and hot discussion on 
each occasion and suffer 
ing defeat each time. But 
the advocates of an irri- 
gation bill are now more 
confident than ever of 





success and the subject 











will be vigorously pressed 
HON. MOSES K. ARMSTRONG, at the coming session. It 
A pioneer in irrigation legislation is interesting to reeall 
for the West. the fact that one of the 
first and strongest supporters of an irrigation bill in 
Congress was the Hon. Moses Armstrong, of Min- 
nesota, whose portrait is given herewith. In a speech 
in the House of Representatives on January 24, 1874, 
Mr. Armstrong made a convincing and elequent plea in 
favor of national legislation to encourage the planting 
of forests and utilizing the water courses of the plains. 
He predicted then that the day would come “ when a 
national system of irrigation will be required to reclaim 
our great American prairies.” Mr. Armstrong’s speech on 
this subject appears in full in his recent volume, “ The 
Early Empire Builders of the Great West,” a work de- 
serving of high rank in the historical literature of the 
day. Mr. Armstrong is himself one of the “ empire 
builders,” having been a pioneer settler in the North- 
west and a resident there for nearly half a century. 
The work named is a record of the author's personal ex- 
periences and observations as a participant in many 
stirring scenes of the border country, in Indian wars, 
and other critical struggles, where only the brave and 
the stout-hearted were able to stand and win a victory. 
Mr. Armstrong has also written a standard history of 
Dakota Territory, and is known and honored throughout 
the Northwest as a historian, an orator, and a_publie- 
spirited citizen. 
=If among men now living there is one who, above 
all others, deserves the distinction of being called the 
First Citizen of New 
York, that man is the 
Honorable Abram _ S. 
Hewitt. For the entire 
period of his acting life, 
now extending over a pe- 
riod of more than sixty 
years, Mr. Hewitt has 
been a prominent figure 
in almost every move- 
ment that has to do with 
the betterment of the 
metropolis, and has 
given freely, generously, 
and unweariedly of his 
time, thought, and means 
to many lines of civic, 
educational, and philan- 
anthropic work. His 
keen judgment, his prac- 
tical sense, and his rare 
executive abilities, together with other unusual qualities 
of mind and heart, have often caused him to be singled 
out as a leader in great enterprises and the bearer of 
heavy responsibilities, as a public official, and he has 
never been false to any trust, nor fallen short in the 
fulfillment of any duty thus imposed upon him. It 
vas eminently proper, therefore, and fitting that the 
New York Chamber of Commerce should improve the 
occ. ion of its recent monthly meeting to present -Mr. 
Hew)! with a gold medal in testimony of the high es- 
Leem which he is held by his fellow-members of that 
body. Tie medal was struck in special recognition of the 
services of Mr. Hewitt in the cause of rapid transit under 

















THE HON. ABRAM S. HEWITT, 
The first citizen of New York. 


municipal ownership, a cause to which he has devoted 
many of his later years and which owes its success 
largely to his indomitable energy and wise direction 
‘Ingenio suo 


.” which, translated, 


On the medal is this inscription 
be nefactor et rei publica conservato 
reads as follows: “ By his genius, benefactor of the 
cicy and conservator of public property.” Never was a 
title more richly deserved than this, and more worthily 
bestowed. 

In a paragraph commenting on the case of Miss 
Ellen M. Stone, the missionary captured by Bulgarian 
brigands, a New York paper, old enough to know bette: 
makes the absurd statement that the American Board 
of Foreign Missions should have paid the ransom itself, 
“because it is a vastly rich institution that annually 
wastes large sums on lazy officials who draw fat sal 


aries for directing foolish and silly enterprises.” It 
would be folly to waste words in refuting a charge 
so baseless, and the utterance is quoted only to show 
what foolish things sometimes find their way into 
otherwise respectable publications. As a matter of fact, 
the American Board has barely enough money paid into 
its treasury in any year to support the schools, mis 
sionary churches, and missionary workers under its 
charge in foreign lands, and is often obliged to go in 
debt to fulfil its obligations to the faithful men and 
women thus engaged in its service And as for the 


‘lazy officials” and the “ fat salaries.” if such ridi: 
ulous assertions were worthy of an answer, it might be 
found in a visit to the offices of the Board in Boston 
and New York or in a glance over the reports issued an 


nually, showing the results accomplished by this societs 


in its world-wide work for the uplift of mankind it 
may be safely asserted that no institution existing 
solely for the benefit of suffering and benighte 

manity can show larger returns for the money invested 


in it than the American Board of Foreign Missions. 
It is known and honored throughout Christendom 
Contrasted with the situation four vears ago, when 
the newly organized municipality of the greater New 
York was passing through the throes of its first mayor 
alty campaign, the status and the personnel of the forces 
now lined up against each other in a similar struggle 
present some curious and remarkable phases and some 
almost inexplicable to all who are not deeply versed in 
the mysteries of metropolitan politics Mr. Seth Low, 
one of the candidates, stands now practically on the same 
platform that he did when he ran for mayor four years 
ago, that platform being summed up, in its essential feat 
ures, in the purpose to overthrow the government of 
Tammany Hall and to substitute in its place an honest, 


non-partisan, and business-like administration of munici 
pal affairs. Mr. Low, however, has the great advantaue 




















THE OPPOSING CANDIDATES IN THE NEW YORK MAYORALTY 
CAMPAIGN, 


this time of having the solid and united support of all 
the anti-Tammany elements in the city, including many 
of those who opposed him four years ago, when there 
were three tickets in the field instead of only two. But 
the chief peculiarity of the situation arises from the can- 
didacy of Mr. Edward M. Shepard, who chooses to con- 
sider himself the Democratic nominee for mayor in op- 
position to Mr. Low. Mr. Shepard has been in active 
local and national politics for many years, being re- 
garded always as an exponent of reform principles. He 
has been a leader in the cause of civil-service reform, non- 
partisanship in local government, and other civie move- 
ments of the kind. Four years ago he was an active, 
earnest, and energetic supporter of Mr. Low. How he is 
to reconcile his present position with his former attitude 
on reform issues, and especially with his former hostility 
to Tammany Hall, is one of the problems on which more 
light will probably be thrown during the progress of the 
local campaign. One thing is already assured, that 
whichever ticket wins in the November election, the 
metropolis will have for its chief executive officer during 
the ensuing two years, a man of stainless personal char 
acter, of rare attainments, and lofty aims, a gentleman 
by instinct, training, and life-long association. This, in 
itself, is a triumph in advance for the forces working 
for purer and better municipal government. Both Mr. 
Low and Mr. Shepard are natives of greater New York, 
the former of the borough of Brooklyn, and the latter 
of Manhattan. Both are exactly of the same age—fifty 
one years. Both are college graduates—Mr. Low of Co- 
lumbia College, where he has been president for twelve 
years, and Mr. Shepard of the College of the City of 
New York. Mr. Low was formerly engaged in merean- 
tile pursuits, but has had experience in public office as 
the mayor of Brooklyn for two successive terms. Mr. 
Shepard has never held any elective office. He is a 
lawyer by profession and an officer and active member 
of many prominent civic organizations. 
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READY AFTER RELAY. MR. HYDE HAS “ WHIP” HOWLETT STUDYING 
THE RIBBONS. SCHEDULE. 


A STOP ON THE WAY. MR. VANDERBILT WITH THE RIBBONS. 


A LIGHTNING CHANGE. LR. VANDERBILT, ON THE LEFT, ASSIS1ING. 


A NOTABLE COACH DASH FROM NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA. 
INCIDENTS IN THE «TANTIVY’S’”? TRIP TO ESTABLISH A RECORD. A CONCEPTION OF MESSRS. HYDE AND VANDERBILT. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT THE YALE BI-CENTENNIAL. 


Photographed for *' Leslie's Weekly” by R. L. Dann 


1. PRESIDENT RCOSBVELT, WITH PRESIDENT HADLEY, OF YALE, LEADING THE ACADEMIC PROCESSION. 2. DINNER GIVEN BY WILLIAM W. FARNAM IN HONOR OF THE PRESIDENT, 
‘ ATTENDED BY SECRETARY HAY, AMBASSADOR CHOATE, AND MANY OTHER NOTABLES. 
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McKinley by an 


By WILLIAM 


OOKING back upon the days I spent in Canton, the 

F week before | accompanied President McKinley 
and party to Buffalo, it now seems as upon 

that last visit to my old home, I saw more of him than 
upon previous visits of late years. No grave questions 
were awaiting his solution; his wife’s life had been spared 
and the President looked forward with much pleasure to 
the trip to Buffalo, realizing it was to afford the last 
chance for recreation before his return to the White 
Ilouse. He seemed to be free from care, in good health, 
and buoyant spirits. Every morning I walked up to his 
house, where I frequently found him strolling about his 
place, talking with the gardener or having a pleasant 
word with some of his neighbors as they passed on their 
One morning we stood looking at the 
Turning to me with a 


way down town. 
last changes he made in his house. 
look of, satisfa action, he said:, * I don’t suppose you can 
,. possibly apprest trl aw laneh ‘st fieans to me to have a 
'eorne@ of any twvnt © W Vehtue Teles live away so much, 
: is arent pirasure to have 2 plate Jgtthe world we ean vit 
* mr. ows” Tis Shopsp sjust- Shits ls. There is all the 
* room* we require, and enough” to spare when we have our 
friends with us. 1 like my library. When I finish 
my term and get all my books here, I shall make it my 
office. I shall never have an office down town.” 

It was surprising with what simplicity he lived and 
astonishing how he went about with no thought or fear 
of anyone ever attacking him. He always said, “ No 
American will ever harm me. I have no enemies. Why 
should I fear?” Frequently he would sit near the win- 
dows in the evening with the shades up. Some of us 
might suggest that it was unwise, and he would step to 
the windows and pull them down. Then, again, he 
would change the subject. 

Driving over the country roads, of which the Presi- 
dent was fond, he and Mrs. McKinley said: “ Don’t 
you think the cemetery has been beautifully improved? ” 

“Yes,” I replied; “It is one of the prettiest spots I 
know of. I am having a monument built for my home 
lot.” “We will have to see about our monument one 
of these days,” he said, “ but I dislike to discuss the 
subject with Mrs. McKinley.” Turning to her, I said, 
“ Mr. President, your wife is too sensible not to consider 
the matter, which ought to be decided while both of you 
can select a monument.” She said, “I do not know 
why the Major should feel so about it, he knows I 
with him upon every subject.” The Presi- 
dent said, “I shall be glad to see your monument. My 
idea of a monument for our lot is something low, 
and imposing, without being conspicuous; noth- 
ing pretentious.” I wanted to say, “ Mr. President, don’t 
be in a hurry about selecting a monument. One of these 
days the American people will erect a monument for you 
upon your home lot as far beyond your simple ideas 
as you could dream of.” Little did we imagine that 
bright, beautiful September morning, driving beside the 
peaceful valleys and rolling wheat fields of. ‘* Mollie 
Stark,” that within ten days I would stand beside his 
flag-eovered casket in the reception room of his home, 
sadly awaiting the funeral march to the tomb in West- 
lawn. 

One morning I went up to see the President, and he 
was occupied in his library. He sat at his desk, over 
which hangs one of the many pictures of Lincoln he was 
fond of having about him. The door was ajar. I 
knocked, saying, “* Mr. President, good morning. Is this 
the White House?” Without looking up, he replied, 
“ Yes, Senator, come in. What can I do for you? ” 

I recall a little incident he told me that occurred dur- 
ing the famous campaign of 1896. One day a large dele- 
gation was about to call upon him, and the chairman 
who had beeen selected to address him evidently thought 
this was to be the opportunity of his life; but he had 
prepared a speech that might have cost votes. The Pres- 
ident usually looked over these speeches to be made to 
him, fearing something might be said which the news- 
papers would take up. “ It isn’t what J am to say that 
worries me. It’s what the other fellow may say to me 
I’m looking out for.” He took the chairman of the dele- 
gation into the little dining-room and began reading his 
speech. As he read, the cold chills ran over him. He 
said: “ My friend, you have come here to help our cause, 
I take it.” “ Yes, sir, 1 have.” “Then you must never 
say what you have written here.” “All right, I won’t say 
that, I'l change it.” “ Oh, no, that won’t do. Take this 
pen and erase it now, so if you were to fall down in 
the yard or lose your paper no one could possibly make 
out what you wrote.’ 

That week in Canton, just before the Buffalo trip, the 
Vresident and Mrs. McKinley gave a small dinner in 
my honor. It was the last entertainment given in their 
home. Captain and Mrs. Lafayette McWilliams, of whom 
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Proprietor Manhattan Hotel, where Pre ideas McKinley was 
entertained when in New York. 


the McKinleys were very fond; Honorable and Mrs. R. S. 
Shields, Postmaster George B. Frease and Mrs. Frease, 
were there. The President had some of the young people 
of Canton at his home upon almost all occasions; he in- 
vited young and old together. He related at the table one 
of the many touching incidents of their return trip from 
the Pacific coast: Early one morning the train stopped 
for water at a little place in Nevada. There was only 
the station, water tank, and a few shanties. The Presi- 
dent, as was his custom, was up before the other members 
of the party. Stepping out upon the rear platform of his 
car, he found a group of small children, flags in hand, 
waiting to cheer him. A young lad approaching him, 
said: “* Be you the President?” ‘ Yes, I’m the President. 
Good morning. How do you do?” “Is Mrs. President 
with you?” “ Yes, but I regret she is ill.” ‘ Oh, that’s 
too bad. Then we mustn’t holler, must we?” The Presi- 
dent said, “‘ Mrs. McKinley is there where those shades 
are drawn.” The small group walked silently to the 
windows and stood there quietly waving their little 
flags as the train resumed its journey Eastward across 
the Continent. 

Many people imagine that President McKinley was al- 
ways serious and had no appreciation of a story or a 
joke. Those who enjoyed his friendship knew this side 
of his nature. He was always dignified. He never cared 
for a story or joke that was “ off color.” He was not only 
fond of clean, bright wit, but frequently given to it him- 
self. His cordial good nature, affability, and easy manner 
made every one he came in contact with feel at home. My 
mother met a plain looking woman in front of our house 
one day while I was there, who had two small boys with 
her. Evidently she had just come from the McKinley 
house, which is only a few doors above ours. Her face 
was so radiantly happy my mother asked if she had seen 
the President. ‘ Yes,’ she said, “ 1 brought my boys to 
Canton to see him. I didn’t want to go in, but the boys 
wouldn’t go without me, so I had to go with them.” 
“ Well, was he nice to you?” “ Nice! I should say he 
was! Why, when I got in I wasn’t a bit nervous. Say, 
he’s just as common as us folks is, ain’t he? ” 

My mother gave a little musicale for the President and 
Mrs. McKinley while I was at home. It was the first 
time they had been out together since Mrs. McKinley’s 
illness,—the last, as it happened, they ever went out in 
Canton. Four charming young ladies, Cantonians, with 
unusually fine voices, entertained us delightfully. The 
President was particularly pleased and frequently asked 
me “if I wasn’t proud of our home talent.” After a 
while, he whispered: ‘“ Won’t you request Miss Hunt- 
ington to sing ‘ Louisiana Lou’?” I did so and an- 
nounced: “‘ A special request has been made for ‘ Louisi- 
ana Lou’. It is not necessary to say who made the 
request ; we can all guess! ” 

As Mrs. McKinley was not strong, the President feared 
she might remain longer that evening than her strength 
would permit. So they said “ good evening,” the rolling 
chair Mrs. McKinley had purchased in San Francisco was 
wheeled to the porte cochere, and the President assisted 
her to get in. Secretary Cortelyou started to push the 
chair, | walking beside it, when the President said: “I 
think I can wheel you, Ida, if some of you will point out 
any of the rough places in the sidewalk.” How often 
through life had this faithful consort smoothed out the 
rough places for his wife and cared for her as tenderly 
as if she were a child! 

It was my good fortune, with my wife and eldest 
daughter, to have been a guest at the White House dur- 
ing President McKinley’s last inauguration. Well do I 
recall our arrival, and how the President himself ac- 
companied us to the apartment assigned us, pointing 
out this or that convenience, and as solicitous for our 
comfort as it was possible for anyone to be. When he 
left us he said, “ You know we have all of the family 
here and are somewhat crowded. It isn’t the Manhat- 
tan, but I hope you will be able to get on.” 

Saturday evening we all sat down to dinner in our 
traveling costumes, our baggage not arriving until after 
midnight. The President chaffed us and said he did 
not believe we had any baggage, which to the ladies was 
galling, as many of them had made special preparation 
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for the occasion. Next morning at breakfast, he re 
marked, “* Well, I must say you are a better looking party 
in your good clothes than you were last evening.” He 
said to Mrs. McKinley: “I don’t suppose you will g 
to church with me to-morrow. I think the Chief Execu 
tive, before his inauguration, should go, and I am going 
It seems particularly appropriate on the Sunday befor 
I enter upon my second term.” I had the pleasure of ac 
companying him and his sister, Mrs. Dunean. Th 
service was impressive. The President entered heartily 
into the singing and upon coming out remarked that 
“Mr. Bristol’s sermon was fine, but he frequently 
preached just as good a one.” 

My grandparents in Canton were members of the Meth 
odist Church which the President attended. He said 
‘Your dear old grandmother would be glad to know yo 
had gone to church with me. Wire her you ‘have re 
turned to the Church of your Fathers’.’” I did so 
Driving back to the White House, he remarked: “ I hav 
never been able to see how any man realizing the respon 
sibilities of life can live without acknowledging a Divin 
Providence, or how he can get along without the in 
spiration of being connected with some kind of a church.’ 
The next day was the day of his inauguration. He knew 
what the day meant, dreaded it, and was thankful that 
night, returning fatigued to the White House, that thx 
ceremonies had passed off successfully. I never kney 
a man who could apparently stand so much that would 
tire most men out, without outdoor exercise, as President 
McKinley could. He had no “hobby” that took him 
out of doors. He never fished, rode horseback, played 
golf, or did anything of the kind. He drove (sometimes 
himself), walked, and once in a while took a sail on th 
Potomac, but always said he really could not spare tim« 
even if he cared to do such things. 

The morning after the inauguration I was up earl) 
and, going into the Red Room upstairs, found the Presi 
dent seated before a cheerful fire looking over the news 
papers. He read aloud some of the editorial comment 
upon his inaugural address. I read some of them to 
nim. His comments I remember. He said: “I kne 
that would please the , and was sure the woul: 
take exception to that,” or “it was clever of the — 
to emphasize one part of my address and make it a) 
pear as if the whole of what I said coincided with thei: 

” There alone, looking out upon the gray land 








views. 
scape, the Potomac lying beyond, the clear white shai! 
of the Washington monument in the foreground, I cheris! 
the memory of that half hour with the President ju-t 
entering upon his new term, which, alas, he was not 
to live to see finished. 

One visit to the White House I remember particulai 
was just before the Spanish-American War. After di 
ner I sat with the President in the end of the corrid 
(where he frequently sat after dinner while — \ 
cigar with any of his friends who chanced to be there). | 
I noticed he looked unusually pale, careworn, and anxiovs. 
I said, “ Mr. President, you are working too hard. | 
fear you have passed through a great deal that has bev 
trying.” “ Yes,” he said, “and we are all passiig 
through a most anxious time. God knows when and hiw 
it will end. I will say for your ear (it must not ‘ve 
mentioned) I have now in my pocket the report that is 
to be submitted to Congress in regard to the Maine. !t 
shows conclusively that the vessel was blown up frei 
without. I fear we cannot hold Congress when it is 
known, and I fear it will inflame the people. It mess 
that we must all do what we can to avert war or deer 
it, if it must come. We are not prepared for war.” 

I joined the President and his party upon his vi it 
to the Pan-American on President’s Day. How anxi: iis 
he was that his going should be the means of increas) ig 
interest in the Exposition. He said he “ hoped it wo: ld 
be a big day and swell the gate receipts.” Sitting j ‘st 
behind him, beside Mrs. McKinley, upon the stand f: 
which he delivered his grand address, which had he kno «'n 
it was to be his valedictory could not have been bet cr 
chosen, I remarked that I never saw him when he loo! 0d 
so well or appeared better. He was in good voice, ‘iis 
delivery was clear, and he could be heard by many in (he 
vast assembly. It was a gala day,—the country pros 
perous; we were at peace with all the world; no cloud 
darkened the horizon. But in that very crowd the is 
sassin who later shot him is said to have made an ‘t- 
tempt to get near and shoot him, but was pushed back 
by one of the guards. Who could have imagined for a 
moment under such conditions, upon his visit to the Pan- 
American, anyone would dare attempt to take the life 
of so good a man right before the eyes of the people 
who adored him? 

The sight in the Stadium 
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Continued on y ige 411. 
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From Our Staff Artist and Cor 


ANILA, Sept. 5th, 1901.—From an outside point of 
| view my description of the conditions prevailing 
in the Southern provinces and islands of the 
ilippines is a true picture that conveys no flattering 
pression of the progress made by either the Civil Com- 
ssion or the military authorities in these Islands, to- 
rds the extermination of lawlessness, and 
establishment of government However 
meworthy the Civil Commission may be for accepting 
m General MeArthur—even admitting that the Gen- 
| implored the Commission to accept these provinces 

“ pacified ” and thus add to the apparent complete- 

ss of his military task—the provinces of Bantanzas, 
bu, and Bohol, on becoming acquainted with the earn- 

_ conscientious, and highly efficient work of this body, 

e is compelled to place the unfortunate side of the pic- 
re in juxtaposition with its brighter half, and convey 
impression which, on the whole, is less gloomy than 
peful, and which should convince any fair-minded in- 
vidual that the system of government now being es- 
lished in this archipelago should be granted at least 
me years of optimistic tolerance in which to indicate 
its operative success or failure the fitness of this peo- 
e for such social and mercantile opportunities as the 
vil Commission has labored to create. 

In Manila I had every opportunity to watch the work 

this creative legislative committeee in handling the 
new Manila charter and developing the civil code. 

[ gladly accepted the invitation to accompany the 
Civil Commission on its northern trip to establish civil 
vovernment in the Provinces of Zambales Union, [locos 
Sur, Abra, Ilocos Norte, Cagayan, and Isabella. The 
Commission accompanied by several notable Filipinos, in- 
’ cluding Sefior Legarda, Sefor Rosario, Mr. Padre Ag- 
i lipai (late insurgent general), and its staff of secretar- 

s, the party being swelled to twenty-seven in all, 
ounting a group of newspaper correspondents, left 
‘anila Bay at sunset, August 13th. The Aldecoa, 
one of the Compania Maritima steamers, and our yacht 
for the time being, arrived off Iba, Zambales Province, 
early on the 14th, but on account of a heavy surf, the 
Captain claimed that we could not possibly land, so that 
evening our anchor was in the mud off San Fernando 
la Union. It was a rainy, gray afternoon, but we 
uld see the gay colors of flags and decorative arches 


armed 
and peace. 


e ich the loyal subjects of La Union were even then 


sily engaged erecting in honor of the Commission, 
(to duly celebrate the great day on which the Prov- 
s assumed the responsibility of civil government. 
On the following morning a wondrous floating raft 
fed over and decorated with bamboo and bunting, 
Hloating over all the stars and stripes, propelled by na- 
e rowers, conveyed the Commission to an extem- 
rized bamboo pier. On the beach an immense crowd 
ited with handsome banners to escort the bearers 
peace and good-will to the Presidentia for the cere- 
ny of inaugurating the new government. Everyone 
seen photographs of Philippine scenes, of native 
nds of music, and padres, and Filipino ponies, of 
ombres,” seforas, and sefioritas, of worthy Presidentes, 
| principales, to say nothing of irrepressible small 
s and winningly shy maidens, but, my gentle reader, 
tt have only seen the dead silly photographs or the 
ick and white drawings which are all liars, inasmuch 
they miss the greatest truth—the glory of color that 
obs through the moving multitude and vibrates on 
lv ach and sea and sky. Tawny yellows and dusky skins, 
rious reds and pinks, and dull tarnished olive greens, 
k against stripes of pink, or checks of blue, colors 
line and harmonize among the plains of sand or 
er the waving canopy of green patins. And on the 
icie days our worthy Presidentes are nearly all in black, 
Sunday féte-day clothes of all provincial souls. Those 
sty blacks, the world over, have grown to mean respect- 
lity. 
(he plain “ hombre” is, perhaps, a little cleaner on 
se occasions, a little more thoughtful looking, touched, 
rhaps, by a sensation that almost approaches excite- 
ent, an exhilaration in full possession of the children 
‘ud clearly visible in at least all the younger women. 
“ver all the tumult of reception, the hustling of great 
‘ople into carriages, and the stamping and plunging of 
Filipino ponies, the roar of rival bands rises in a -hideous 
ish of warring melodies. Rhythm, time, key, and tune 
odds, the players out of step and straggling; five or 
‘1x bands, one tailing after the other, follow the 
Promoters of civil liberty with a freedom from con- 
sideration of public feeling which a sufferer might say 
‘‘cmands immediate legislation for the protection of the 
public tympani. In the midst of such an uproar the 
( ommission alighted from its carriages and took refuge 
'n the shaded halls of a building bedecked for the occa- 
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sion with the stars and stripes. On a raised, becarpeted 
platform at a little table the Commission found seats, 
and when the audience, important enough to be provided 
with chairs, had seated itself, and the bands without had 
been silenced, tne business of conferring civil government 
on the Province of Union was commenced. 

Governor Taft has a personality that attracts all men. 
Big, genial, and expansive, his clear, forceful voice, and 
American purpose 

With- 
Spanish 


lucid, convincing exposition of the 
in these islands, claimed uninterrupted attention. 
out the figure of Mr. Ferguson, a_ brilliant 
scholar who translates all the Governor’s speeches, these 
meetings would seem to those familiar with his bulky, 
jovial figure, incomplete. His personality is as much a 
part of the Commission as is that of the unequilly heavy 
Governor or the dry, legal manner of Judge Ide.  Fer- 
guson does not merely translate the Governor’s speeches 
but he speaks them over again in oratorical Spanish, 
echoing the emphasis and copying the periods in a mas- 
terly fashion. Little by little in simple language the 
idea of civil government is unfolded to a silent, attentive 
audience. In the front rows the raven coats and white 
shirts of the queer little Presidentes support with a cer- 
tain dignity the weazened little faces with the glittering 
dark brown eyes. Now and then a head nods in approval 
as Fergusan rolls out in Spanish the terms of a new 
law, or explains a liberty that in the past was something 
to be dreamed of, but scarcely possessed. Again, the 
wrinkled brows will pucker and a puzzled look will show 
that later questions will be asked, something will re- 
quire elucidation. 

And what they learn is simply this; that civil govern- 
ment concerns the regulation of affairs municipal, pro- 
vincial and insular; that efficient public officers must 
be provided for the management of public affairs, the 
collection and administration of public funds and the 
dispensing of justice, and the maintenance of law and 
order; that the people must pay the expenses of the 
municipal and provincial governments by a system of 
taxation, while the insular government and its branch 
services shall be maintained from the revenue of the 
insular customs. Again and again the Governor referred 
to the great fact that every cent collected in every Prov- 
ince is spent in that Province. He spoke to the people 
in unmistakable language and after plainly setting forth 
the duties and responsibilities, especially emphasizing 
the cost of civil government, he demanded of the assem- 
bled Presidentes and principales of each Province if 
they wanted this government or not. There was never 
any hesitation about the answer; it was always “ Yes.” 
Then the Governor fired his second shot. “ Are you will- 
ing to pay for it?” Again the people were willing. 

If, in the practical payment of assessed taxation, 
these people show the same spirit manifested in their 
acceptance of this government, it will be easy work for 
the tax collectors. In a year one can write more intelli- 
gently on that side of the question. The land-tax is the 
one item of taxation which the people seem to pick at. 
They do not stand up and oppose it, but in every Prov- 
ince several Presidentes spoke upon it. The usual desire 
is for postponement of its collection. However, when 
they have the-tax fully explained to them, and they real- 
ize thoroughly that the government cannot exist upon 
air, they appear to fall in with the Governor’s exhorta- 
tion to put their best caribaos to the plough and wring 
from the land in spite of the ravages of war and cattle 
disease a harvest that will enable the people to live, sup- 
port their government. and in this manner tide over the 
bad period after war, and bring about a_ prosperity 
greater than before. 

The Commission has indeed dealt fairly with this 
land-tax. It has provided that it shall not go into 
effect until March 1902, and even then, when it can be 
shown that land has produced no crops on account of 
the ravages of war, the tax will be remitted for another 
year. The maximum tax on the assessed value of land 
is about five-sixths of one per cent. La Union had been 
waiting a long time for the Civil Commission to come. 
It had been peaceful for over a year, and it had grown 
weary waiting. It is hard to realize the tremendous 
importance of this day of organizing their civil govern- 
ment to these people. In a measure it is the result of 
their war. If they have not been victorious at least 
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by their long struggle they have compelled attention, 
and now, for the first time in their lives, they are called 
before their Governor to unburden themselves to him, to 
suggest their desires in flowery speeches, neatly written 
on yards of foolseap, and last, but not least, to have, 
perhaps, one of themselves elected as Governor. and al- 
most certainly another two as Secretary and Treasurer. 
Then there is the all-important feeling that the Governor 
and all of the Commission have really come in the 
flesh to sit before them in session and confer upon them 
the dignity of office. 

For days the event has been discussed, arches have 
been building, flags growing under fair, or should one not 
say dusky, fingers’ And then the banquete has been 
provided with every delicacy the Province can boast, 
and above all things the baille, the crowning event of the 
evening, has been discussed behind fans or between the 
puffs of huge cigars, for is not this the great event when 
some lucky one will dance with the Governor (an event 
to be related with pride for generations), and efter all 
is this not the real reconciliation of the irreconcilable ele- 
ment of the insurrection to the Americans and _ peace, 
the cenversion of the Filipinas, the dusky fair? 

At La Union, just before the ceremony of swearing in 
the newly appointed officials, a pathetic procession of 
women, the mothers, sweethearts, and wives of impris 
oned insurgents filed to the table and presented their 
pitiful, tear-stained petitions in the vain . ope that the, 
to them, all-powerful Governor would be moved, and at 
They 
were not turned away quite hopeless, for, though the 
Governor admitted that he was powerless, as these were 
military prisoners, yet he comforted the miserable 
women with the knowledge that he would recommend 
lenience to the military authorities. Swearing in the 
Governor and his colleagues, simple ceremony though it 


once restore these hapless ones to their families. 


be, was most impressive, and the audience followed every 
word with breathless interest, following every movement 
and watching the little man, Joaquin Ortega, with his 
uplifted palm, repeat the oath that bound him to serve 
them and the United States, * So help me God.” 

From San Fernando de la Union, the Commission pro- 
ceeded to Vigan, which is the capital of Ilocos Sur. Gen- 
eral Franklin Bell, who was military Governor up till 
that day, August 16th, received the party on the beach. 

Vigan is one of the oldest towns in Luzon, and is 
perhaps, the most solidly built. 
are entirely of heavy stone. At the meeting the rep- 
resentatives of the towns ranged from the most culti- 
vated Filipino types to the veriest backwoodsmen, hardly 
removed from breechclout intelligence, even though for 
the occasion clad in 


Many of the buildings 


pantaloons and ‘“ Americano.” 
Everything. went well in this meeting, the audience being 
aroused to a pitch of enthusiasm by Sefor Rosario, who 
made a neat little speech. There being some difficulty 
in selecting a Secretary, it was decided to put the mat- 
ter to the ballot, and accordingly the Presidentes were 
asked to write the name of their candidate on a piece 
of paper and drop it in the hat on the table. This pleased 
them immensely. They buzzed in native dialects and 
made a great fuss over their writing. It was a study in 
character to watch them walk up one by one and drop the 
paper in the hat. Then the reading commenced. Some 
of the writing was a little hazy, but Ferguson tackled it 
manfully. When the name, Fernando Ferrer had been 
read out for the fifth time, a slight murmur and a smile 
passed round. A few odd names were then called and 
then Fernando Ferrer had three or four more added to 
his list, to the great glee of the actors in this new 
comedy of election. To sum up, Fernando Ferrer was 
elected, and as he proved a very worthy person of ex- 
cellent clerical ability and good record, he was appointed 
to everybody’s entire satisfaction. 

During the rainy season, which is also the typhoon 
season, it is not considered a pleasure trip to put to sea 
for a cruise around northern Luzon. The most unique 
feature of this trip was the journey from Vigan to Ben- 
gued, the capital of Abra Province. Abre is a Province 
of mountains and valleys, a great pocket with only one 
mouth and that is the Abra River, a treacherous stream 
with deeps and rapids. The stream is so shallow in 
parts that bamboo rafts are the only craft capable of 
being propelled over the shallows. I have never seen a 
simpler, more cleverly constructed, or, circumstances 
considered, a more comfortabl> species of river craft 
than this. The raft is made of from twenty to thirty 
thick bamboo, laid together lengthwise and lashed to- 
gether by cross pieces of bamboo laid on top. A platform 
is built on the middle and over this is erected a wicker- 
work roof which protects from sun or rain. Three or 
four passengers can find room to sit on light, folding 


Continued on page 411. 



























Czolgosz—Anarchy Crowned. 


By Rev. Cornelius H. Polhemus. 


) Treason, thou hast done thy worst, 
hands I 


thy work is 


Thy bloodstained 
Now take 
A cap of infamy. 


see; 


thy crown, done, 


Thy seed has grown, thy flower has bloomed, 
We see thee as thou art, 

No longer hidden are thy ways, 
Or venom of thy heart. 


What to thy vile, polluted breast 
Are peace, and good? 

Thine inspiration from hell, 
And fire and blood’s thy food. 


Thou child of hell, thou foe of God, 

Of men and devils born, 
struck their blow 
And made a nation mourn. 


and love, 
comes 


Thy poisoned fangs have 


Our country’s grief, a widow’s tears, 


Our churches, homes, and schools, 


Are trampled ’neath thy swinish feet, 


And mocked and scorned by fools. 


No place too sacred for thy touch, 
For thou wouldst reign alone, 
Thy murd’rous hand would reach to 
And strike God from His throne. 


heaven, 


Go to thy place, by devils crowned, 
Earth hath no room for thee; 
"Mid waves of fire let demons chant 
Thy craven victory. 


Forever may thy smoke ascend, 
And nothing greet thine ear, 

But gnashing teeth, and moans and groans, 
As damned and devils hear. 


The End of the Assassin. 


CzoLcosz went to his death insisting that he—and he 
alone—was responsible for the assassination of President 
McKinley. It is not generally known that after his arrest 
the hope of a possible commutation of his sentence to 
imprisonment for life was held out to him, if he would 
make a complete confession and reveal the names of all 
of his accomplices. While the assassin said he would pre- 
fer imprisonment for life to death in the electric chair, 
he denied absolutely all knowledge of an anarchistic con- 
spiracy, and repeated positively that he shot the Presi- 
dent because of dissatisfaction with the existing condition 
of affairs. In the last interview the criminal held with 
a public official, Czolgosz said he was out of work, that 
he had heard a great deal about ‘* McKinley prosperity ” 
and that he had dwelt upon his own unfortunate condition 
to such an extent that he finally believed it right to assas- 
sinate the President. In other words, the crime was the 
outcome of dissatisfaction with existing conditions. It 
was the work of a weak and silly degenerate, who was 
willing to risk his life for the sake of public notoriety. 

If notoriety was the chief consideration, the public 
has the satisfaction of knowing that the assassin did not 
secure it, for the State Superintendent of Prisons, the 
Hon. C. V. Collins, from the very beginning, kept him 
absolutely away from the public. Stories have been told 
of the sending of flowers, fruits, and other gifts to the 
prisoner. These are without foundation, excepting in 
so far as they relate to letters and copies of religious 
books, and especially of Bibles, that were forwarded to 
the prisoner’s address at Auburn. To the credit of the 
American people, it should be stated that no flowers, 
fruits, and delicacies of any kind were sent to the pris- 
oner. It might also be added that it was regarded as 
wise and best not to permit him to know that anybody 
cared for him or thought of him. All letters and books 
intended for his use were scrupulously kept from him. 
He lived on the ordinary prison fare and was even de- 
prived of tobacco, which other received. In 
order to prevent him from doing violence to himself, he 
was constantly under the eye of one or more guards. 
By day and night he was watched. Never for a moment 
was he out of human sight. When he entered Auburn 
prison, to all intents and purposes he entered his tomb. 
No one was allowed to see him excepting the prison of- 
ficials and no one conversed with him excepting the 
Superintendent of Prisons, Mr. Collins, who held a long 
conversation with him, for the purpose of ascertaining 
if he had confederates or if he had been associated with 
an anarchistie cabal. 

One of the most surprising features about the assas- 
sin’s imprisonment at Auburn was the bitterness which 
all the convicts manifested toward him. Superintendent 
Collins said he had no doubt that if Czolgosz had been 
permitted to associate with the other prisoners, the latter 
would have torn him to pieces at the first opportunity. 
When the assassin was taken from his cell to be inter- 
viewed by the superintendent, the murderers in the cells 
adjoining that of the assassin thrust their fists through 
the bars of their cells and, with the most profane objur- 
gations consigned the condemned to eternal punishment. 
They were fiercely bitter in denouncing the murderer, 
and the condemnation falling from those who were them- 
selves charged with the shedding of human blood was 
amazing in the genuineness of its wrath and indignation. 

According to custom, the public were not informed 
of the hour of the death of the assassin nor was he himself 
notified, until the very last moment, of his approaching 
doom. The court had sentenced him to execution during 
the week beginning on Monday, October 28th. He met his 
doom early in the morning of the 29th. The publie were 
not advised of the names of the witnesses until the day 
of the execution. These included several state officials, 
two physicians, the officers of the prison, and Superin- 
tendent of Prisons Collins. Thousands had applied for an 


prisoners 
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opportunity to witness the death scene, but Superintend- 
ent Collins determined that it should be as secret and 
exclusive as possible, and therefore limited the attendance 
to the necessary witnesses required under the statute. 
Applications had also been made for bits of the garments 


of the criminal, to be retained as souvenirs, but all his 


clothing was directed to be burned, and thus, with 
the disappearance of the body, clothing and effects, 


the last foul assassin , vanished. 

The sketch of the execution, by our well-known artist, 
T. Dart Walker, shows Superintendent Collins at the left, 
standing and supervising the affair; Dr. Carlos McDon- 
ald is to the right of the prisoner, and Warden Mead, 
signaling to the electrician in the box, that the moment 
to turn on the current has arrived. The witnesses shown 
at the extreme right, include State Superintendent of 
Instruction Charles R. Skinner, State Railroad Com- 
missioner Ashley W. Cole, State Treasurer John P. 
Jaeckel, and State Comptroller Edward C. Knight. 


A Splendid Coaching Feat. 


THE coaching trip which started from the Holland 
House in New York at m.,—minute details are 


vestige of the 


5.52 a. 


essential—October 9th, reaching Hotel Bellevue, Phila- 
delphia, at 3.21 p. m., the same day, returning to the 


Holland House on the morning of the 10th at 1.34, by 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s watch at 1.27, established a round- 
trip record in coaching. The distance traveled was 190 
time, 19 hours and 29 minutes. The trip was 
conceived and carried out by James Hazen Hyde and 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, who have already done much 
in bringing coaching in the East to its present high 
status. They were ably seconded in their efforts in the 
run to Philadelphia and back by Maurice E. Howlett. 


miles; 


the noted French “‘ whip,” who at the Horse Show in this 
city last year won Mr. Hyde’s prize for four-in-hand 
driving. 

The coach used was Mr. Hyde’s “ Tantavy,” which 


was built in Paris for James Gordon Bennett by Million 


and Guiot. It weighs, without baggage, about a ton 
and a quarter, and is an easy runner. Sixteen four- 


horse teams and a couple of spans to make up six-horse 
teams for heavy work on sandy roads, were necessary. 
They were sent to the hitching-up points between here 
and Philadelphia, and were from the stables of Messrs. 


Hyde, Vanderbilt, and William Durland, and from the 
livery stables along the scheduled route. The weather 
was as if to order; the trip was barren of accidents. 


The guests of Messrs. Hyde and Vanderbilt were W. C. 
Gulliver, secretary of the Coaching Club; F. M. Davies, 
and Bradish Johnson, Jr. The coachmen Art Messrs. 
Hyde and Vanderbilt, and Mr. Hyde’s valet, when they 
arranged the commissariat, accompanied the party; also, 


a photographer and a coach builder’s mechanical ex- 
pert. Refreshments were served on the coach. The 


coaching interests of New York and in Philadelphia, 
knowing that Messrs. Hyde and Vanderbilt were in 
charge of the trip, realizing that those two gentlemen 
had devoted so much of their time and means to make 
coaching what it is in this country, were represented at 
the start, the arrival in Philadelphia, and on the return, 

The first hitching up was at the Fashion Coaching 
Horse Company in West Fifty-fifth Street, under the 
direction of Mr. Howlett, who appeared in Continental 
coaching uniform. He mounted the box at 5.45 a. m., 
sharp. Mr. Hyde was at the Holland House when the 
coach drew up. He was in coaching costume, a high 
white hat with a crepe band; and a long buff-gray 
coat.. Mr. Vanderbiltywas equally as prompt. He wore 
a high, black felt hatSand a long black coat. At the 
moment stated, Mr. Vanderbilt took up the ribbons 
and the start was made. A crescent moon hung in the 
rifts of a gray cloud. As the coach rumbled away the 
triends behind gave a hearty speed. The coachers were 
whirled at a lively gait to the Twenty-third Street 


ferry. Mr. Vanderbilt had the first “tool” to New- 
ark. On arriving at Newark Mr. Hyde’s horses had 


been selected. Two were bright bays, one a showy gray, 
the fourth a black animal full of spirit. Here Mr. Hyde 
took the ribbons. 

The party reached Hotel Bellevue, in Philadelphia, 
dusty, but full of life, at 3.21 p. m., thirty-seven min- 
utes behind schedule time. Time at the rate of 10 1-5 
miles an hour. An enthusiastic reception was in wait. 
Mr. Hyde threw down the ribbons, jumped from the 
box and was followed by Mr. Vanderbilt, and the guests. 
They were in the hotel five minutes; after a hasty 
luncheon on club sandwiches the relay was ready and 
the party was homeward bound, Mr. Vanderbilt holding 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ENJOYING A WALK AT FARMINGTON, CONN. 
BEFORE HIS DEPARTURE FOR THE YALE BI-CENTENNIAL. 
SEEN WALKING BEHIND HIM.—Photograph by W. G. Dudley. 
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the ribbons. At Princeton 1,500 students gave t 
party the college yell. The return to the Holland Hou 
was hearty. The crowd which saw the party off w 
there to welcome it back. Mr. Hyde said: “ We esta 
lished a round-trip record. There none to 
The record is one horse sick and one balky. Our px 
formance beat the fastest thing in coaching in tl} 
world, Let somebody come out and beat it.” The croy 
gave Mr. Hyde glad hands and predicted that the reco 
would not soon be beaten. 


was bea 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who says he believes in fratern 
insurance associations, justifies his belief by the stat 
ment that they are very successful in England. This 
true, but these associations in England are conducted « 
a very different basis from those in the United Stat: 
So far as the cost of insurance is concerned, it is alm« 
as high in the English fraternal associations as it is 


the old-line companies of the United States. Furth 
more, these associations in Great Britain are plac | 
under governmental supervision and control, while 


fraternal associations in the United States have thus f: 
for the most part, escaped this supervision, which, ho 
ever, is drastically applied to all the old-line compani: 
If my correspondent will take pains to investigate th s 
matter, he will find that he does not comprehend t! e 
situation at all. The experience with fraternal asse- 
ment associations of all my older readers has uniform \ 
been unsatisfactory. That ought to be sufficient. 

*“ K.,” New Orleans: The policy offered by the Penn Mut 
is a Rood one. The company is safe and sound. 


” Wichita, Kan.: The report of the State 
Modern Tontines, was unfavorable. 


Examiner, 
(2) The Tr 
elers’. 


*“*L.,” Memphis, Tenn.: If your contract for insurance p 
vided that it was subject to the by-laws of the society, or any tht 
might be passed, the subsequent by-laws of course became a p 
of the contract. 

‘H.,” Summit, N. J.: You do well to drop your policy 
the Royal Arcanum and take out one in a sound old-life insura: 
company. I would prefer the New York company you menti 
to the smaller one in New Jersey, though the latter is sound. 

‘G.,”” Hagerstown, Md.: The postal department found that 
the system of the Equitable Tontine Endowment Company wis 
in violation of the rules and regulations of the department. After 


this statement the business declined and a_ receiver was 
pointed. (2) You have a right to have a notice served at y 
residence. 

“Clerk,” Rochester, N. Y.: The Prudential’s non-participating 


term a. is quite as cheap as the fraternal insurance that y 
speak of, and very much safer. (2) The profits of the New Y: 
Life and of all the other great New York companies belong t: 
the policy-holders. Your informant is mistaken. (3) I do no 
see any advantage in the new rates of the Knights of Columbus. 
*L.,” Lowell, Mass.: On the first of January last, the total 
admitted assets of the Royal Arcanum were a little over $2,- 
500,000, and the liabilities were nearly three quarters of a mil 
lion. The Massachusetts State Examiner reports that from Janu- 
ary to May net assets of the society increased $17,000, while 
liabilities for unpaid death losses increased $104,000. The same 
report shows that new members have to pay over $40, on the 
average, for an insurance of $2,720. Term insurance in an old- 
line company can be obtained. at little more than these rates 


/ Shea Jemez. 
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No Reason in Anarchy. 


IN an age and under a government like ours, the 
anarchist has less excuse for being than the pestiferous 
insect or the venomous reptile. Whether the latier 
serve any positively good ends or not, they have a 
recognized place in the economy of nature, and in their 
destructive work are following a natural and normal 
tendency of their being. The anarchist, on the other 
hand, is an abnormal and perverted type of the human 
species something in the nature of a cross between a 
man and a reptile. His doctrine of hate and blood 
is an emanation of mingled fanaticism and insanity. 
He is not to be reasoned with because his theory /ias 
no reason in it. As well might one debate on as 
tronomiec principles with the advocates of the absurdity 
that “the sun do move” as to argue with beings who 
contend that law and order in the world are unne:es- 
sary things. Controversy on such points is worse t! an 
a waste of words. It is puerile folly. 


In Substitute Feeding 


for infants, physicians agree that cow’s milk is the b sis 
for all beginnings. What is required then, is the ‘est 
possible milk product. Borden’s Eagle Brand Conder sed 
Milk is ideal, pure, sterile and guarded against cont:m- 
ination. 


Abbott’s, the Oriental Angostura Bitters is a con pli- 
ment to the stomach. You can get nothing better. 





HE WAS THE GUEST OF HIS SISTER, MRS. COWLES, 
COMMANDER COWLES AND MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT ARE 





Capright, 1901, by Judge C LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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PROFESSOR WORCESTER AND GENERAL BELL AT LAVAG. 


THE COMMISSION ON THE FLAG-SHIP OF THEIR RAFT FLOTILLA ON THE ABRA. 


THE NOTABLE VISIT OF OUR CIVIL COMMISSION TO NORTH LUZON. 


MORE PEACEFUL CONDITIONS PREVAIL IN THIS P 
ART OF THE PHILIPPINES, AS DISCLOSED BY OUR SP 
AND CORRESPONDENT, SYDNEY ADAMSON, 2 ase eee 


Photographs by Sydney Adamson.—See page 403. 
















































































IDWAY between the limits of the life-saving sta- 
tions, and nearly opposite Hurlock’s pounds, the 
wrecked Oliver was blown on the shoal. It took 
two days to tell of her mischance: How she had sprung 
a leak, and refusing to answer her wheel, had drifted- 
drifted—for forty-eight hours before the gale, until she 
struck the sand and went to pieces in the night; how 
the cargo had washed out of the hold and the boats had 
been carried away; how the cabin roof, their last support, 
Was going to pieces under them, when Hurlock came up 
in his sturgeon boat and took them off. 

By the close of the second day.the men had pulled 
themselves together, and had satisfied themselves with 
reciting, and their rescuers with hearing, their exper 
ience. After dark conversation fragmentary. 
The next day would leave the hut deserted for the Winter, 
and the succored crew would make their way from Croy, 
Northward, to the port from whence the Oliver had sailed. 
Meanwhile, they waited and watched, hoping the 
wind that had driven them on the shoal might 
blow ashore a small boat with the missing 
three of their fellows. The Maine 
man, lamented his mate in mingled praise and 
blame. 

* As good a mate as ever took his turn at the 
wheel,” he said. ‘ And he told a lie as honest 
as he sailed a ship, for all it was worth. You 
knowed Toothacher, Riddle?” 

“Me, sir? Yes, sir. He wasn’t 
men, and he’d tell as good a one in the fo’castle 


became 


master, a 


above the 


as in the cabin.” 

* Toothacher shipped on a Bedford whaler. 
The day before the squall struck us, he spun 
me that yarn about the white whale, Riddle.” 

* Tes, sir.” 

* How them whalers struck that 
she got away with the harpoon. Two year after, 
to a day, that same crew was after a school of 


whale and 


whales, on the same spot, when the white whale 
and there on 
her was the sear made by the harpoon.” 

* Yes,” said Riddle; * I know tnat story.” 

“Sir,” said the master, “ he me 
straight in the eye and I couldn’t stand it. I 
knocked him down.” 

After a silence, during which his thought 
sought the mate on the surface of the Atlantie, 
he summed up: 

* | hope he don’t bear me no malice. 


leaped clean across the bows, sir, 


looked 


There’s 
yarns no master can’t stand, | cale’late, and a 
better mate went to No word 0’ 
mine’s too good for him, as a mate.” 

The wind rattled the door on its loose hinges, 
and the rain, driving through a break in the 
found the fire. The master 
fell to thinking about the mate’s wife. 

“She'll feel pretty bad when she learns he 
washed off with the others in the small 
boat, wrenched off the davits, sir, like a spindle. 


never 


sea. 


roof hissed as it 


Was 


She’s a smart woman. 
worth a deal. That woman works, so I’ve been 
told, seventy—dozen—button-holes—a day. 
Takes something of a woman to do that, I 
ceale’late.” 

Hurlock’s men were not posted on woman’s 
work, but Hurlock asked inconsequently : 

“ What’s the day of the month? ” 

“ Thirty-first.” 

* Holly Eve, and a good time for stories.” 

One of the men by the fire raised himself on 
his elbow: 

* Don’t believe ‘em.” 

* Naw, sir,” drawled the Maine man, “ nor 
me, neither. Takes a pretty sharp man to tell me a 
story and make me believe it.” 

One of the men began to tell a story that his great- 
grandfather had told him of a strip of sand up the 
beach. How there had been a Spanish vessel wrecked 
on the coast, a long time ago, before the Indians had 
left the place; and that a ship-load of gold and silver 
was down on the sands somewhere, there still, for 
every now and then the waves would wash a piece of 
money up. Half a dozen men in Croy had found them. 


Some of ’em are; they’re 


Branck Dervis had one. and Edar Bohun. and T’rese 
Cary and three that different men had given her: and 
they had the Spanish mark. But that wasn’t the 


strangest part: ‘On Holly Eve that ship comes back. 
only not like «ther ships, she comes up over the bar 
with all her sails set. and over the beachers she comes. 
and drives head on. on the sand. without a sign or a 
sound, and that’s the last, for she’s a ghost ship.” 


AND HIS FACE LOOKED 
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HALLOW EVE AT HURLOCK’S. 


By S. ELGAR BENET. 












































Worrit, the Englishman, who had come in with the 
crew of the wrecked Oliver, beat his smoked-out pipe 


sharply on the table. 
* D’ye ever see her?’ 
Finny shook his head. 
* Not me, but there’s men up in Croy that knows men 
that has.” 
* Americay’s not a good place for the like,” the Eng 
‘It’s too new, mayhap.” 
laughed 


he asked. 


lishman said, gravely. 
* We'll do better when 
lock. 
* No doubt, no doubt. the old 
wonderful things that’s not inventions.” 
He wanted to tell a story. 
* Maybe, you don’t 


we're older,” Hur- 


but it’s countries for 


remember any of ’em?” asked 


Hurlock, who wanted to hear 
* To be sure. There’s one in particular. 


* Let’s have it.” 


a story. 


” 





“THE MOON SHONE FULL ON HIM AND MY GRANDFATHER SAW HE .WAS WHITE 


The men fell back in their places; the Englishman 
struck the palm of his left hand with his right fore- 
finger and began: 

* Now, [ll tell you a story my grandfather used to 
tell to me of the saxton of All Hallows. And it’s a trew 
story because my grandfather his name was Thomas 
Worrit, the same as mine, and he kept the public near 
Eltham as I’ve heard him say,many’s the-time, and oft 
till he came to Americay. And the saxton his name 
was John Cardoway and he had been saxton of All 
Hallows for a many years since his father before him. 
So you see this story’s a trew story.” 

There was a sound of dissent. 

“Shut up,” cried Hurlock. 

The story went on without interruption. 

* All Hallows wasn’t much of a church for size. but 
what there was of it was precious old. It had a square 
tower and a lot o’ furnishings. I don’t know the name 


AS IF IT HAD BEEN FROZEN HARD ON A SUDDEN, 


of ‘em, having been bred Methodist and married Baptist. 
They were suchas belonged to the Catholics before the 
others turned ’em out. 

* There was a big fellow stretched out with his legs 
crossed, in marble, up near the altar; and there were 
monuments and stones set in the walls, telling about the 
dead ones, what quality they was and a many things 
that you don’t see here in churches, but you will belike 
later on, when money sticks by a family longer. 

* Well, as my grandfather was saying, William Car- 
doway’s John stepped into his father’s shoes as if he’d 
been ’prenticed to the trade. There was something in 
the blood. Every grave in All Hallows churchyard, as 
far back as the oldest could remember, was dug by a Car- 
dloway, and a Cardoway had been saxton as long as there 
were writings to tell about parson or people. So you 
see there must have been something in the blood, as | 
should say. 

* But John Cardoway was like no other man 
thereabouts... He had that way as if naught 
that people could say or do made any difference 
to him for he had better company elsewheres. 
Not that he thought himself better than other 
men as much as he didn’t seem to think other 
men better than him. So that no fault 
be found with his ringing, nor yet with his 
graves, for he’d dig the graves in the parish 
lot as tidy as if they was for the gentry. The 
most particular could see no difference. 

* He got so he wouldn’t take off his hat to 
and he wouldn’t take off his hat to 
squire. And when parson’d swear at him 
and squire’d threaten to turn him out, he'd 
say, grand as a lord: 


could 


parson 


** And wheer’d you get your saxton? Find 
another Cardoway if you can. Theer’s not an- 
other Cardoway in the country side.’ 

“You see, he didn’t understand the name 


was a small matter. 

* By-and-by, people began to talk. 

“Once, in winter, the clark, on his way to 
take to John Cardoway the news of Goody 
Dice’s death, heard the first stroke of the bell 
beat its way through the snow. 

“*Nay,’ said the clark to himself, 
not the bell, for who could get theer before 
me?’ 

* But he counted every stroke, he had a good 
piece to go and the wind was fell against him; 
they stopped at ninety-three. 

‘He heard somebody clattering down the 
tower stairs. 

**Let me in, man,’ he shouted, ‘Goody Dice 
has breathed her last.’ 

**Ay,’ said John Cardoway, 
the bell? Ninety-three strokes.’ 

“°Pwas the same with parson’s little lass, 
seven strokes e’er ever they. left the death- 
chamber. And so with young Bray. 

* But the whole village was in a moil when 
old Miss Nancy Sparrowhawk lay sick, and John 
Cardoway dug her grave the day before she 
died. Missus Sipes run and told the clark. 
and the clark run and told parson, and parson 
he went. after the saxton. For the Sparrow 
hawks had a goodish bit o’ land and money to 
leave as they liked, and Miss Nancy Sparrow 
hawk had remembered the Orphanage and a 
So you can see yourself. 


von’s 


‘didn’t ye hear 


legacy to the parson. 
parson was afraid if this should get to the 
ladies there might be a codicil just as easy as 
not. 

* He found John Cardoway coming from the 
Sparrowhawk lot with his shovel over his shoulder. 

“*What’s this I ’ear?’ said parson, his face turning 
quite white, he was that mad. ‘ Who ordered you to dig 
a graye in the Sparrowhawk lot when nobody’s dead?’ 
he inquired. 

“* Ah, well’ said the saxton, ‘she soon will be, and 
a day’s but a-small matter. 1 be going to Slattery to 
morrow, What, think you Ill put off going to Slattery” 
No, not ‘for squire, hisself. Miss Naney’s a_ sensibl 
woman. She’d have naught to say against it. Ye’ll get 
another saxton?. Ay, do. To be sure. When theer’s 
not another Cardoway in the country.’ 

* But parson wasn’t to be backed down. He had it 
out. once for all. and there was no more doings afte 
that. The bell wasn’t rung until the order was given. 
though John Cardoway let everybody understand li 
could rung without any man’s telling, and just 
waited because he had a mind to. 


have 
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“The neighbors was that civil to him because they 
didn’t understand him. 

“But my grandfather says—he was a little chap in 
them days—and John Cardoway set great store by him 
and made much of him so that everybody thought he’d 
leave him something—he says he had what is called 
the gift o’ second sight, and that on Hallow Eve he used 
to go out alone and watch by the church until midnight. 

“ Hard by was a yew tree. It was older than any- 
body knew and there was a bench beneath it, and John 
Cardoway’d set him down and watch the church door. 

“Once my grandfather stole out and followed him. 

“ He crept close to the bench and heard him mutter- 
ing the names of people in the village—the smith and 
the butcher’s baby and Missus Outhwaite and the little 
Crummle_ boys. 





“Then John Cardoway went home and my grand- 
father after him, but he stumbled over a grave-stone 
and being frighted come near crying out, but he said 
naught and the next Hallow Eve was moonlight and 
my grandfather followed John Cardoway as before. 

“The moon was shining low under the yew; there 
was not enough shadow to hide the saxton’s face. 

* He sat quite still, and when the bells from Eltham 
rang midnight—you could hear them over the fields— 
he began to mutter: 

“* The pretty lass o’ Simmons’ and her ill-favored 
sister, the little cripple lad o’ Thomas Worrit’s.’ 

“My grandfather whimpered out: 

““* Mester Cardoway—Mester! Do you see my 
mammy? Oh, Mester Cardoway, please don’t say ye 
see my mammy!’ 

“The little cripple lad was his mother’s jewel and 
he’d heard her say many’s the time if God take him she 
could not stay behind. 

* John Cardoway went on: 

*“* And old Dame Watson and squire—’ for the sign 
was that on Hallow Eve all the congregation went 
solemn in to church and they that came not out would 
die during the year, ‘and young Jack Talford and P 

“He seemed to be waiting. He waited a good bit 
and then sank back on the bench. 

“The moon shone full en him and my grandfather 
saw he was white and his face looked as if it had been 
frozen hard on a sudden. 

* By-and-by he set up and began to say the names 
over to himself: 

“*The pretty lass o’ Simmons’ and her ill-favored 
sister, the little cripple lad o’ Thomas Worrit’s, old Dame 
Watson, and squire, and—’ 

**Lor—lor! Whativer’ll parson do? I been dig- 
ging their graves sixty year and not another Cardoway 
in the country.’ 

“My grandfather put his lips close to his ear and 
whispered : 

“*Did you see yourself what didn’t come out?’ 

* John Cardoway looked in his face as if he’d been 
speaking a furrin tongue. 

** Come, lad,’ he said, but his voice wasn’t noways 
his own, ‘ let’s get us home.’ 

“ He walked all bent, and now and again he’d say: 

“*Whativer he’ll do 1 don’t know with niver an- 
other Cardoway in the country.’ 

“Well, just as my grandfather heard ’em called 
they went, the pretty Simmons lass and her sister and 
my grandfather’s little-brother what had his legs twisted 
and old Dame Watson and squire, and then it was well 
on to Spring. 

* John Cardoway’s ways changed. 

“He took off his hat to parson and to quality in 
general. The women said: 

“*What’s come over Mester Cardoway?’ 

“One night about the time the hedges come in bloom, 
he set on the bench at the side of his door with his head 
in his hands. 

* When the women passed they’d say: 

“+ Mester Cardoway, dew’s a-falling. Hadn’t ye bet- 
ter sit within?’ 

~ He’d say, ‘ Ay, missus,’ but never move. 

“After the village was abed he sat there. 

“My grandfather’s mother got up and put her head 
out 0’ window and see him still there.” She called: 

“*Mester Cardoway, go you in. It isn’t suitable 
for a man o’ your years to sit out in the damps.’ 

“ And he said: ‘ Ay, missus,’ and kept his place. 

“And once again she called to him: 

“*Go you in, Mester Cardoway. I’ve no patience 
vith you, surely.’ 

“He did not answer, so she went back to bed and 
afterward, half awake and half asleep she heard foot- 
steps and the sound of iron tools grating one on the 
other, 

“Then in the early morning just before dawn, the 
bell began to toll. 

“They counted up through seventy—eighty—eighty- 
one, eighty-two, eighty-three. 

“ There it stopped. 

“It wasn’t long before the women were out calling 
to each other. They knew the age of everybody in the 
village and they couldn’t make eighty-three fit. 

_“ My grandfather; who had crept from his bed at the 
lirst stroke, fell to crying: 

_“* What ails the lad?’ said his mother, and cuffed 
him for doing what he was not bid. 

“She began to argue ages with the three neighbors 
at her gate: 

a Lhe Farmer Wilson’s wife’s mother, I should say.’ 

Nay, woman; she’s not eighty-three till Lady Day.’ 
‘Then it’s ? F . 
PP dis ~ my grandfather’s mother, ‘ we stand 
Carden ste re church but a step away and Mester 

if ean tell us all about it.’ 
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* They ran across the green to the church. 


“ The sun was coming up big and round. The tower- 
door was open. 

* Parson stood on the step. There was more people 
coming over the road. 

‘The women fell back and waited for parson to go 
in first and parson waited for them; but by-and-by he 
pushed back the door and the others followed. 

“In the tower-room., with the bell rope in his hand, 
sat the saxton as if he was waiting for sarvice to begin. 

* My grandfather’s mother was always the first to 
speak : 

“* Mester Cardoway, who might you be a-ringing out? 
I say it was Missus Wilson’s mother, but Jane Besom., 
she says ——-" 

‘Parson held up his finger warning like. 

* He laid his hand on the oid man’s shoulder and 
said quite soft, for him and squire set great store on 
John Cardoway for all: 

** Our old friend— 

“He didn’t say any more, but they understood and 
they all went out into the churchyard saying what a 
man he was to be sure. 

“ Over among the villagers’ lots they saw a heap of 
fresh earth, glistening in the sun. 

“ There it was. 

* John Cardoway’s grave, next to his father’s, tidy 
as could be. He had made it himself. 

“ Now this is the story my grandfather used to tell, 
not once, but many times. 

* A trew one? 

“It is—just. For my grandfather knew John Car- 
doway. He remembered well the morning they found 
him in the tower. 

* And that parson christened him at All Hallows font. 
As for me, why I was christened at the same place my 
self, though as I said before, after | come to this coun 
try I was raised Methodist and married Baptist.” 

* | should say it is true,” said Hurlock. 

‘** Does any man here doubt it?” 

“ Doubt it,” cried Hurlock, before the others had a 
chance to speak, “doubt it, man? Ain’t this Holly Eve?” 

There came the sound of voices and a battering on 
the door. 

Hurlock, who sat nearest to it. threw it open, and 
let in a cloud of rain, shower of red apples, and a keg 
of cider that Branck Dervis rolled across the floor. The 
men had come down from Croy to help break camp. 

Hurlock filled an earthenware pitcher with cider 
and poured it into the tin cups that sprang up from all 
sides. 

“ Here’s to the honest ghosts,” he cried, “on both 
sides o’ the water; to the old fellows of the old coun- 
tries; and the young chaps of our own; good luck to’m, 
one and all! ” 


Our Awful Losses by Fire. 


Cdntinued from page 398. 


Thus it will be seen that the number of small fires is 
on the increase. The year 1893 was one of many great 
fires; 1900, of comparatively few. The decrease in the 
number of great fires can be accounted for in part by 
the prevalence of fireproof construction, the equipment 
of all modern mercantile risks with fire-preventing and 
suppressing devices, such as sprinklers, standpipes, auto- 
matic alarms,: ete.; also, by the added number and 
greater efficiency of fire départments in cities and towns 
all over the country.’ The increase in the number of 
small fires can be accounted for only by a greater amount 
of negligence and crime. 

It is hard to even indicate measures which will tend 
to lessen the’ number of fires. Several of the States 
have fire marshals, whose duty it is to investigate fires 
of suspicious origin, gather evidence against incendiaries, 
and see that they are prosecuted. The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters has a fund out of which it pays 
rewards for the detection and conviction of incendiaries. 
As arson, however, is one of the hardest crimes to de- 
tect, the foregoing means of prevention through fear, 
are of comparatively little utility. 

In some ‘localities there is a disposition on the part 
of the authorities to take no action unless’ the insur- 
ance companies bear the expenses, and many a criminal, 
who could be captured and punished were he vigorously 
and promptly followed *up, escapes through lassitude 
of the police and prosecuting attorneys. There have 
been instances, in ‘some States having, fire marshals, 
where that official has been apprised Weeks ahead of a 
contemplated incendiary fire. It was not long ago that 
an organized gang of fire-bugs in New York and vicinity 
not only gained by collecting insurance money, but ex- 
acted tribute from some of them by advising them when 
to “ get off a risk.” 

Perhaps the best way to prevent fires, which are 
caused by negligence and carelessness, is by rigid inspec- 
tion on the part of both public officials and fire under- 
writers. An imposition of a heavy fine on a property- 
owner and the possible loss of his insurance would do 
much toward eliminating the faultily constructed or 
clogged chimney, which is responsible for the majority 
of fires in dwellings. Nothing tends quite so much to 
keep the mercantile risk in condition for promptly sup- 
pressing an incipient blaze, as rigid inspections and a 
material addition to the rate of premium in case the fire- 
suppressing equipment is in bad condition. Such in- 
spections on the part of insurance companies are abso- 
lutely impossible in some States on account of anti- 
trust laws. 

Within the last two or three years there has been a 
growing interest in the question of fire losses on the 
part of an influential minority. The daily press is be- 
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ginning to treat the subject with intelligence and it is 
to be hoped that the time will not be long before there 
will be a systematic uniform method on the part of all 
the States to suppress fires by prescribed penalties for 
negligence. 


A Letter From Nell. 


THE postman so well understands me, 
When he stops at the foot of the stair, 
That he wears a wise look when he hands me 

An envelope bulky and square; 
For he knows I've been waiting an hour 
The touch of his hand on the bell, 
And I'm anxiously keyed to devour 
rhe twice-a-week letter from Nell 


Purveyor of sorrow and sadness, 
Of envelopes bordered with black, 

Is it strange that his eye lights with gladness 
When joy cometh out of his pack? 

So in guise of Dan Cupid's abettor 
He is happy to play the part well, 

And he beams when he hands me a letter 
The twice-a-week letter from Nell 


Thus I know when his face appears paler 
Chan common, as though he were ill, 
He brings me a note from my tailor 
Enclosing an over-due bill; 
But if flushed with delight are his features 
Each omen of fear I dispel, 
For he brings joy to one of God’s creatures 
\nd the twice-a-week letter from Nell. 
Roy Farrect GREENE. 


Drama of the Week. 


In spirit and vivacity, Miss Galland left nothing 
to be demanded of her.in the new play, * A Love Match,” 
at the Lyceum, and a great many of her admirers, there- 
fore, seemed to enjoy this play of Mr. Grundy’s, superfi- 
cial though it is in plot and dialogue. It cannot be said 
that it gave Miss Galland a special opportunity to distin- 
chiefly the painful trials and self-sacrifices of a rejected 
lover. Miss Galland is a capable young woman, but 
she is not a star. Some day a play exactly suited to her 
capabilities may give her the success for which she 
seems to strive so earnestly. Meanwhile, her experience 
is not being wasted. The light which relieved the per- 
formance of some of its shadows was contributed by 
ir. C. Bangs, in a part well suited to his abilities. Miss 
Deronda Mayo played with spirit and Mrs. Waleot de- 
served more than a word of praise. ‘ The Love Match ” 
Was not an improvement on its predecessor and it is not 
surprising that it speedily gave way to “ The Forest 
Lovers.” 

The romantic drama will al vays attract the large 
class, that finds special pleasure in love tales, and in 
plays in which a lover has the leading part. Mr. 
Sothern’s success in the romantic field has been due not 


‘only to his fine appreciation of the lover’s part, but also 


to the fact that a large number of young people are fond 
of comparing their own experiences in love-making with 
the extravagant portrayals of the stage lover’s trials and 
triumphs, which constitute the essence of dramas like the 
one which now has started off so auspiciously at the 
Garden Theatre, entitled, “ If | Were a King.” Mr. Soth- 
ern, as the vagabond poet, who is suddenly elevated by 
Louis Xl. to a proud position in court, and whose life 
depends upon his success in wooing and winning Kather- 
ine De Vaucelles is as passionate, impetuous, and chiv- 
alrous a lover as.can be, and reserves his final triumph. 
In no other play has he achieved a more distinct success, 
and, while those who do not enjoy romantic plays will 
not be attracted by the new production at the Garden, 
it is safe to say that a large class will enthusiastically 
applaud Mr. Sothern’s performance. The most pleasant 
surprise of the play is that which Miss Cecelia Loftus 
gives. This youns; woman is revealing qualities which 
command success, and it would not be surprising if some 
of the managers who are constantly scanning the firma- 
ment in search of stars, should find this young lady in 
one of the constelations. Miss Suzanne Sheldon makes 
the most of a minor part especially in the touching death 
scene, and George W. Wilson makes all that could be 
made of the part of King Louis. The mounting of the 
play leaves nothing to be desired and it bids fair to be 
one of the real successes of a season that has not been 
prolific of noteworthy performances. 

The specially amusing things in town continue to be 
“The Liberty Belles,” at the Madison Square Theatre, 
which will undoubtedly run the season through, if no 
other engagements interfere; “ The’ Messenger Boy,” at 
Daly’s, with James T. Powers still a winner; the eccentric 
Warfield, in “The Auctioneer,” at the Bijou; musical 
* Florodora,” at the New York; Anna Held, in “ The 
Little Duchess,” at the Casino; the Russell Brothers, in 
“Sweet Marie,” at the Victoria, and always, of course, 
the superb combination of talent at Weber & Fields. 
Among the more serious attractions still running are 
John Drew, in “ The Second in Command,” at the Em- 
pire; Faversham, in “ A Royal Rival,” at the Criterion; 
Hawtrey, in “ A Message from Mars,” at the Garrick; 
Hackett, in “ Don Cesar’s return,” at Wallack’s; Mrs. 
Fiske, in “ Miranda of the Balcony.” at the Manhattan, 
and J. H. Stoddard in his admirable performance at the 
Theatre Republic, in “ The Bonny Brier Bush,” 

“Quality Street,” the new play of Maude Adams, in 
which ‘she first appeared in Toledo, recently, presents a 
view of English life. It is a four-act comedy with a plot 
laid during the Napoleonic wars. Of course there is a 
love-thread woven through it all, with the bewitching 
heroine impersonated by Miss Adams. 
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WARDEN MEAD, OF AUBURN PRISON, IN THE PRESENCE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF Sf 
TO THE STATE ELECTRICIAN, WHO IS IN THE BOX BEHIND! 
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 THEENALTY OF HIS AWFUL CRIME. 


OF SMBBRISONS C. V. COLLINS, THE PHYSICIAN, AND WITNESSES, GIVING THE DEATH SIGNAL 
BEHINDMCHAIR.— Drawn for « Leslie's Weekly” by T. Dart Walker—[ See Page 404] 
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How Aimé Dupont Poses Our Great 
Men and Handsome Women. 


By M. Cathrine Wood. 








OMEN, I think, I prefer to pose, as they are so 
pretty, and the possibilities for artistic ef- 





fects are unlimited, yet my greatest successes 
have been with men’s portraits,” says Madame Aimé 
Dupont, a favorite photographie artist for New York’s 
smart set; also proprietor of the most famous and high- 
priced, as well as one of the most complete and artistic 
photographic studios in the world. “ True photographic 
art,” continued she, “lies in creating a portrait in black 
and white which by its beauty of expression, pose, and 
lighting, will stand upon its own merits unassisted by 
the charm of color. To produce finished artistic results 
in this work, as in all arts, much depends on details, for 
accessories and surroundings are as necessary as an ap 
propriate setting is to a jewel. 

‘I can call it nothing else than hypnotism pure and 
simple,” was her reply when she was asked to what 
influence she attributed her ability to produce the grace- 
ful and natural poses in which she excels. For an ex- 
planation of this somewhat startling statement she said: 
“ First, like a physician, I must establish absolute con- 
fidence in my subjects. That is, confidence in my ability 
to make not only a successful portrait, but a character 
istic one; a portrait which will reproduce their in- 
dividuality of expression and position. To do this | 
usually walk about the room, talking with them and 
learning their personality, in the meantime, of course, 
observing the different effects of light and shadows and 
their poses, which are nearly always stiff and restrained 
or exaggerated at the beginning of a sitting. When, 
however, this confidence is once established, the rest is 
not at all difficult: indeed, it’s a pleasure, for although 
I may not have had an idea at the commencement of the 
sitting as to the pose | should make, as the sitter gradu 
ally becomes more responsive, one pose after another 
will suggest itself until my operators often have hard 
work to follow me. 

* To more fully illustrate my mode of procuring grace 
ful poses, for instance, if a hand is not in an easy posi 
tion and is the only thing that spoils the perfection of 
the picture, | would never mention the hand, because 
all through the rest of the sitting the person would 
think of that hand and it would assume a rigid and un- 
natural or strained attitude. I talk on other subjects, 
in fact of most everything else, waiting and observing 
when its position will be voluntarily changed. When 
the pose is perfect, my operators, who were trained by 
Mr. Dupont and are the most skillful in America, ob- 
serve it almost as quickly as 1 do, or detect from a look 
or a sign that everything is satisfactory. Instantly the 
exposure is made and the perfect pose is transferred to 
the plate.” 

Although Madame Dupont affirms that all patrons 
are equally interesting for artistic results, she admits 
that the high appreciation of her artistic genius and the 
praise accorded her by two famous artists whom she has 
had the pleasure of posing, has been most gratifying. 
Speaking of the magnificent jewels and the beautiful 
costumes she has photographed, Madame Dupont said: 
* Nearly every day during the winter season I photo- 
graph so many beautiful costumes and magnificent 
jewels it would bewilder one to choose which was the 
finest or most gorgeous, as all of our beautiful women 
have many gems and each one may change costumes 
several times during a sitting, but | distinctly remem- 
ber one woman for her pearls, the Princess Brancaccio. 
She was an American girl, who married an Italian 
prince, and it is generally conceded that her collection 
of pearls is the finest in the world.” 

Probabiy no other woman in the United States has 
had greater opportunity to know the small vanities of 
the human race. She has posed statesmen, diplomats, 
artists, and society favorites. Yet again, like the physi- 
cian, loyal to the secrets of her profession, when ques- 
tioned upon the subject Madame Dupont would only 
say that some men insisted on poses which would not 
reveal double chins, and that all ladies preferred supple 
figures to any display of embonpoint. 

Madame Dupont is an American, her father having 
been Judge Greer, of Pennsylvania. She was educated 
abroad and while in Paris she met and married Aimé 
Dupont, who, with the creation of his chisel, had already 
won fame as a scuiptor and received the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor from the French government. 
Later he became the head of the studios of Walery, in 
Paris, a house founded by the Count of Ostrorog. It 
was while at the head of this house that he was decorated 
by the Shah of Persia for courtesies extended some young 
Persian nobles, who were visiting Paris, in permitting 
them to watch him at his work during sittings. 

Sometime after his marriage, Mr. Dupont sold his in- 
terest in these studios and retired from active business, 
intending to spend the remainder of his life in ease and 
comfort in the artistic atmosphere of his beloved Paris. 
Through unforeseen reverses, however, his fortune was 
swept away, and in 1889, he and Madame Dupont came 
to New York, where he established a modest studio in 
Harlem. Here his artistic genius won immediate recog- 
nition, and soon the little studio was abandoned for the 
present commodious and luxurious one on Fifth Avenue. 
In the meantime, owing to the failing health of her hus- 
band, Madame Dupont began to attend to the less im- 
portant business details in order to save him fatigue 
and annoyance. 





As her husband’s health became more ‘and more im- 
paired she began to go up into the skylight-room, where 
the famous Dupont poses were created, and watch the 
progress of his work. Unconsciously she commenced to 
assist him with suggestions, and almost without realizing 
it she learned little by little to combine the technique of 
the sculptor with the artistic instincts of the woman for 
lights, shadows, and color effects. Soon her conception 
of curves and lines was as correct and unerring as that 
of the great Dupont himself. Thus she became an in- 
valuable assistant at sittings and he came to rely on 
her more and more, until for two or three years prior 
to the death of her husband, Madame Dupont took almost 
entire charge of the sittings in the skylight-rooms, with 
out aid or advice of Mr. Dupont. Here it may be of in 
terest to observe that the Dupont studio contains two 
large skylights furnished with all the accessories which 
good taste can suggest or money procure, from a Louis 
XLV. vase to a handsomely carved teakwood cabinet. 

Although in every department of her establishment 
only the most skilled persons are employed, so con 
versant has Madame Dupont become with every detail, 
from the developing of a plate in the dark room to the 
putting in of a delicate tint on a miniature, that her 
work would go on regardless of the absence of any of 
her assistants. In personality, Madame Dupont com 
bines the subtility of the French woman with the frank 
enthusiasm of the American. She is cordial and unaf 
fected, and one never for a moment forgets the latent 
strength of her individuality. Primarily. she is the 
artist, after that the clever diplomat and business 
woman, but always the enthusiastic artist. If not visit 
ing the art salons of Europe, she spends her summer 
vacation at her Long Island cottage. She takes a plunge 
in the surf every day or long drives, accompanied by her 
son, a lad of eleven vears, and occasionally coming to her 
studio in the city for some particular sitting. 

The financial secrets of her business are exclusively 
her own, vet one can easily guess that in a studio where 
the smallest order taken is for twenty-five dollars, and 
private individuals vive orders for from S100 to $500 
worth of photographs, and order miniatures and pastels 
from $250 up to $2,000 each, financial success is un- 
questioned. Although still a young woman, Madame 
Dupont is looking forward five years hence, when she 
avers it is her intention to retire from business and de- 
vote her time to her home and family. “ Regarding 
photography as a profession for women,” Madame Du- 
pont says, “to one possessing the artistic temperament 
and training, ne profession could be more fascinating, 
and no field of work is greater with possibilities, as the 
American public are each year becoming more and more 
appreciative of true artistic worth.” 


From a Wood-yard to a Vice-Presidency. 

—THIRTY-TWO years ago a young man with no influ- 
ence back of him, certainly none in front of him, was 
piling wood on a section 
of the old Western Union 
Railroad. The wood was 
for the use of railroad en- 
gines. July Ist. 1901, the 
wood-piler of 1869 ae- 
cepted the position he 
holds to-day—Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Man- 
ager of the Lake Shore 
and Lake Erie and West- 
ern Railroads. This is 
the Vanderbilt system. 
W. C. Brown is the man 
referred to. The Van- 
derbilt system, as a rule, 
prepares by its own tried 
service those whom it ad- 
vances. When it goes 
outside and makes a se- 
lection from another 
school, that is sufficient to put the mark of distinction 
on the man chosen. 

The success of W. C. Brown rests absolutely upon 
merit. There is no politics in his advancement. Just 
to be faithful to the best of his ability was his motto. 
This was “ Phil” Sheridan’s key. “1 resolved,” said 
Sheridan, after he had won his spurs, “ to be in whatever 
I was called upon, a little more faithful, or a little bet- 
ter, than the other fellow.” 

W. C. Brown never said this, or anything like it, in 
words. But his railroad career might truthfully have 
the sentiment written over it. To be faithful is to pos- 
sess the highest type of courage. The courage of young 
Brown was tested when he was superintendent of the 
Iowa lines of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy sys- 
tem in 1887. That was the year of the great strike on 
that road. In the face of determined men he went 
out where he was stationed and threw switches when- 
ever it was necessary. The strike had reached that 
stage where the ugly element used bullets to back up 
demands. The superintendent of the Iowa lines walked 
down the track and made up trains when the air was 
full of powder-smoke and mutterings. Then he dis- 
patched his trains, for he knew that branch of the busi- 
ness as well. If there was no one to take out the engine 
he did that. He commanded every situation in which 





W. C. BROWN, 
Railroad Manager. 





he appeared. Then, as now, he was a man of few words. 
When the great strike was ended not a man engaged 
in it could recall a harsh word that W. C. Brown had 
uttered. The men remembered only that he had risked 
his life in being faithful to his company, and that it 
had been done without any noli me tangere, or bluster. 
He was never a figure in the spectacle. He was always 
the quiet force. 

When he was employed to pile wood on the Old West- 
ern Union road he utilized his spare time in studying 
telegraphy. That is where he was found on his day off. 
When the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paui Company 
purchased the Old Western Union it needed more opera- 
tors than wood-pilers. Brown was employed as operator 
and served at a number of stations along the line. By 
assiduous application, still faithful, he became known 
umong railroad men, and the Illinois Central in 1875 
tendered him the place of train dispatcher—from the 
wood-yard to this in six years! The Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific system with more ramifications than 
the Illinois Central, commanded his services as dis- 
patcher the same year. A year later, T. J. Potter, 
known in the railroad world to this day as “ Tom” Pot- 
ter—a giant in his work—captured Brown and made 
him dispatcher of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincey, 
at Burlington, where he stayed until 1880, when he was 
transferred to Beardstown as chief dispatcher. In 1881, 
he was train-master. In 1884, superintendent of the St. 
Louis division of the company. In 1887, superintendent 
of the lowa lines, at St. Joseph, Mo. In 1890, general 
manager of the Missouri lines of the Burlington road, 
at the same place. 

In 1896, he was sent to Chicago and became at once 
general manager of the system with which twenty years 
before he had engaged. In July, of the current year, 
the Vanderbilts secured him as stated in the opening 
paragraphs. Railroad men do not have to read the 
cause, or meaning of it. The calendar dates in the ad- 
vancement of W. C. Brown are signals for the guidance 
and encouragement of the new generation of which he 
may be considered one, for he is in his prime. 


Sir Thomas Lipton’s Key. 


Tue key shown in the 
photograph was _ present- 
ed by the Columbia 
Yacht Club of Chicago to 
Sir Thomas Lipton on 
Tuesday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 15th, at a reception 
given in his honor. The 
key is of silver, orna- 
mented with gold and 
colored enamel. The 
flags surmounting the 
handle are those of the 
Royal Yacht Club. of 
England, and Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s private flag. An 
etching of the Shamrock 
II. adorns the centre of 
the design with the flags 
of England and_ the 
United States crossed be- 
low it.) On the reverse 
side are the flags of the 
Columbia Yacht Club and 
an appropriate inscrip- 
tion engraved in_ the 
silver. Every member of 
the Columbia Yacht Club 
carries a key of ornate 
design and as Sir Thomas 
is an associate member of the club, it was deemed fitting 
to present him with this key to the club-house, more 
elaborate in design than that of any of the members. 
The key is five inches long. 





COLUMBIA YACHT CLUB'S GIFT 
TO SIR THOMAS LIPTON. 


Fall Hunting in Maine. 


THE hunting season is now on and the sportsmen have 
already commenced to migrate towards the inexhaustible 
woodlands and forests of Maine where game in abund- 
ance can be found. The reports received this year state 
that deer are more plentiful than ever before, and dur- 
ing the close season hunters who had gone down to camp 
early so as to get a line on their whereabouts and be 
able to bag a few deer at the outset, were startled at the 
great numbers which appeared to be everywhere. From 
the Moosehead Lake country, reports are to the effect 
that the guides are making ready for more sportsmen 
than ever before, and scores of moose have been seen in 
that vicinity. The country along the Penobscot River 
and the Aroostook Region are fairly alive this year with 
deer, and this is also considered a remarkably good moose 
territory. Although deer and moose are usually enough 
to satisfy the appetite of the average sportsman; still 
they are by no means the only kinds of game to be 
found in these vast timberlands. Braces of smaller game, 
together with a plentiful supply of partridge and quail 
have already been brought into camp. In that section 
which lies contiguous to the Dead River region, and 
known as the Rangeley region, the farmers are very 
much troubled on account of the numerous depredations 
which have this year been made by bears on the or- 
chards and cornfields. Bears are much more plentiful 
this year thon ever before, and to the sportsman who 
enjoys this exciting sport, this portion of Maine is an 
especially desirable spot. All ways lead to Maine, and 
the Boston and Maine Railroad yublishes an illustrated 
book on “ Fishing and Hunting,” for public distribu- 
tion. Send a two-cent stamp to the General Passenger 
Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for it. 
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Recollections of President McKinley. 


Continued from page Wwe. 


viewed the troops was very imposing. I shall never 
forget it. As he stepped off, hat in hand, bareheaded 
under the hot September sun, to the march of the Marine 
;and, he presented a soldierly appearance. He stepped 
<o elastically and so rapidly that I heard the people ex 
claim, “ Look at him walk, will you? Just see him go! ” 
\fter the review there was a luncheon for him at the 
New York State Building and a luncheon for the ladies 
in the Women’s Building. In the evening the President 
ind Mrs. McKinley, surrounded by their friends, Messrs. 
Milburn, Hamlin, Buchanan, Seatcherd, and other of 
icials, saw the electrical illuminations, and from the 
tited States Life Saving Station on the lake witnessed 
he superb display of fireworks. Friday morning the 
arty assembled early at the Milburn house. I went out 
‘rom the Niagara Hotel with Secretary Wilson and Miss 
\Vilson, who were staying there. We were to visit the 
Valls by special train. This, as it proved, was the last 
ourney our dear President was ever to make, the last 
intil the very day he began that journey “ from which 
io traveller returns.” 
It was a merry party that boarded “the special” 
sound for a day’s pleasure. It was, as the President 
aid, to be “ the restful day of his visit... How many in- 
idents of that last day are indelibly engraved upon my 
iind! When we changed from the railroad to the gorge 
vad to Lewiston the President was waiting for Mrs. Me- 
<inley to start. He paced up and down the car humming 
Auld Lang Syne.” Somehow, as IL watched him, he 
npressed me as being in more of a reflective mood than 
sual; he seemed quieter and his clear eyes had a far- 
way expression. I never knew him to be more attentive 
: thoughtful for Mrs. McKinley than that day. Near 
ewiston, a gray-haired man came forward and shook 
he President’s hand, saying: “ U’ve shaken hands with 
Vebster and Clay and now the greatest honor I have is 
aking yours.” As the car pulled out he stood with 
few old men on the platform and cried: * Three cheers 
wv McKinley! ” The President turned smilingly to Mr. 
lilburn, saying: “The quantity isn’t great, Milburn, 
ut the quality is good.” A little girl handed the Presi 
ent a bunch of pansies, which he carried a while and 
then gave to me. “ Pansies for thoughts.” Just a 
imple little bunch of flowers tied with black thread. 
| wonder if the little child knows hers were the last 
flowers ever handed our President. I have one of them 
ow laid carefully away, the one | wore in my coat. 
Passing along the wonderful gorge, the President re 
peated a poem to Mr. Milburn and me. f wish T could 
recall it. It was religious and appropriate to the 
thoughts he later gave expression to: “ How grand this 
is! God has created this sublime scenery and man with 
his wonderful inventive genius has constructed a railroad 
in the midst of it, enabling us all to see it so comfort- 
ably.” Returning to the Falls, we had luncheon at the 
International. Mrs. McKinley lunched in her parlor, as 
the President did not wish her to overexert herself. We 
sat at a round table, Secretary Wilson on the President’s 
right, Mr. Milburn on his left, I facing him, between 
Secretary Cortelyou and Dr. Rixey. Miss Wilson, Miss 
Barber, and Miss Duncan were of the party. This was 
the last meal the President ate before he was shot. He 
left the table before we did, going in to see how Mrs. Me- 
Kinley was getting on. On our way to the train we drove 
to the plant of the Niagara Falls Power Co., which the 
‘yesident inspected in detail. Having a few minutes to 
spare, we stopped in the office of the company, where we 
were requested to leave our signatures in the visitors’ 
hook. There, at the top of the page, the President wrote 
his last signature, “* William MeNinley.” I can see him 
now as he inseribed his name and then sat down to enjoy 
his cigar. If I possessed that signature I would treasure 
t beyond price. 
Just before we reached Buffalo the President, seated 
1 Secretary Cortelyou, Mr. Milburn, and myself, called 
is valet and said: “ Charles, have vou any of my collars 


with you?” “ Yes,” he said. ‘“ Then, gentlemen, as I 
Inust go to that reception as soon as we arrive, if you'll 
excuse me, VIL brush up a bit.” Mr. Milburn. said: 


ww, Mr. President, you need not have any more of 
thet reception than you wish. When you have enough 
jut say so and [I'll eall it off.” 

\rriving at the station in the. grounds, the President 
si Mrs. McKinley into her carriage. She was to return 
to he Milburn house with Dr. Rixey and her maid. He 
handed her her smelling bottle, saying: “Good after- 
noon, Mrs. MeKinley, I hope you will enjoy your ride, 
go l-bye.” Thus they parted, to meet again in the room 
re he was carried to die and where they parted for 
th last time. 

‘he President, with Mr. Milburn, took a carriage for 

th Temple of Music. As he drove away I shook his hand 
an. he said, “good-bye, good-bye,” waved his hand and 
he was off,—alas, to meet his doom! I never saw him 
agin until after I heard the dreadful news at the hotel 
Where IT had just arrived with Secretary Wilson, and 
th | 1 saw him in the Emergency Hospital. I shall never 
forvet, when the ambulance reached the Milburn house 
bering its precious load, seeing the prostrate body of 
my dear friend borne in upon a stretcher, nor shall I 
ever cease to hear his agonizing groans as he was carried 
Up the stairs. Having just left him .o well and happy. 
1t seemed like a horrible dream. I could not realize the 
dear man was cruelly wounded by a dastardly assassin. 
_ lle was so brave, so hopeful, and made such a grand 
fight for his life, it seemed he must recover. And so we 
all hoped and prayed. So, too, the surgeons thought. 
"ntil our hopes were disappointed, our prayers un- 
auswered, and his life hung on a thread. 
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When he died I was in New York. When I left Buf- 
falo the news was so encouraging all expected him to 
recover. What an ending to his grand life! What a 
lesson to the world! Great in life, William McKinley’s 
death was greater, and in its influence upon the whole 
world will do even more than anything he ever could have 
done by his devotion to his country and the example of 
his godly living. 






* 


Years ago when he ran for Congress, I stood near him 
on election night, at the close of one of his hotly con- 
tested campaigns, when the news of his victory or re 
election was received by him at the old Saxton home, 
where for many years he resided when in Canton. Su 
rounded by his neighbors and old friends, full of en 
thusiasm, hosts marching, bands playing, crowds cheer 
ing, and the town wild with rejoicing, there in the old 
parlor sat the gallant * Major.” calm amidst all the ex 
citement; a pleasant word, a kindly greeting for each; 
when someone coming in, said: * Major, they are calling 
for you.” Without any emotion, he turned to his wife, 
saying: “ Well, Mrs. McKinley, I guess I'll have to face 
the erowd.” As he stepped out upon the porch a tre 
mendous cheer went up from the multitude. Then silence 
fell upon all, and in his clear ringing voice, beginning 
with * Fellow Citizens,” he held his hearers spellbound 
with one of his inimitable, patriotic, heartfelt home 
speeches. 

[ saw him after he was defeated for Congress when 
the district had been “ gerrymandered.” [was with him 
when he came East after the great Democratic landslide 
of 1892, when it was said that * Free Trade had come tu 
stay and McKinley and the McWinley bill would never be 
heard of again.” He accepted defeat: philosophically, as 
he always accepted every event in his life. He never wa 
vered in his views, but stood by his guns, charging them 
anew and going on, as firmly convinced as ever that in the 
end the principles for which he stood and which he had 
championed for years would not be permanently aban 
doned by the majority of the American people. He hap 
hened to be my guest in New York when a telegram came 
announcing the failure of his life-long friend in Ohio 
that involved him in financial ruin. His noble wife 
said: “ Major, my means shall be used to pay, as far as 
possible, every cent of this loss. We will return home 
at once.” It was a great shock to the man, but he has- 
tened at once to pack up and was off by the first train to 
face the situation. I have known liim when sad, inex 
plicable family sorrows pressed heavily upon him and 
his wife, to bear the burden with that same Christian 
fortitude that was so characteristic all through his life. 

William McKinley was a religious man. He lived his 
religion. He was tolerant; he never paraded it or talked 
it. He respected every one’s opinion and belief. He be 
lieved in the guidance of Divine Providence. He was as 
simple asa child. full of hope. full of trust. He“ walked 
with God,” if ever man did. The first question he always 
asked himself was, “Is it right?” He was guided by a 
sense of right, and he was as clean and true a man as 
ever lived. No one ever spent any time in his society 
without feeling his influence for good. What he accom- 
plished he accomplished by gentle methods. He was 
kindly, but he was determined and strong when he believed 
he was in the right. If asked what I considered William 
McKinley’s greatest characteristic trait, the secret of his 
influence and power, I would say unhesitatingly—se// 
possession. 1 have known him during the most trying 
and exciting experiences; L have been close to him since 
my boyhood. L have known many public men and have 
known some of them well. 1 never knew one so thor- 
oughly master of himself, who had himself so perfectly in 
hand, was so self-controlled under all circumstances, as 
our late President. 


aaa co + “a x * 


In reviewing the addresses of Major McKinley I came 
upon the oration he delivered at the Ohio Wesleyan Uni 
versity, in Delaware, Ohio, in 1893, upon President Hayes, 
Which impressed me as perfectly describing his own char 
acter, He said: * General Hayes never spoke ill of any 
one, nor slightingly of friend or foe. He was a serious, 
earnest man, never a trifler. It is too soon to form a 
just estimate of his character, he moved so quietly in our 
midst, so unostentatiously, and so entirely without as- 
sertion of rank or excellence. He was so at home with 
all classes and conditions of men that we failed to ob- 
serve how superior he was in many of the qualities that 
go to make a great character. He was diligent in what- 
ever he undertook, fervent in purpose, with an abiding 
faith in the people, and a trustful confidence in God. Yet, 
in the short time we have had to sum up the elements of 
his character we are surprised at their strength, their 
virility, their exalted quality. Some of us may have 
partly appreciated them or thought we did; death alone 
reveals them in their perfection and grandeur.” 


A More Hopeful Outlook 
in Northern Luzon. 


Continued from page 403. 
chairs within this airy cabin. Even in the rapids, one’s 
teet do not get wet sitting on the platform, and yet the 
whole craft, with five or eight men and their personal 
baggage, does not draw more than five inches of water. 
The rafts are propelled by poling, by oars, or by towing 
from the bank. Going up stream the rafts hug the shore 
and the backwaters, but coming down they swing out 
in the fastest stream:and whirl down the rapids, torn 
into foam by rocks and boulders below. I have never seen 
a finer feat of endurance than that performed by these 
rafts’ crews. Between seven o’clock in the morning and 
five o'clock in the afternoon, with only an hour’s rest 
at San Quentin, these splendid fellows poled or dragged 
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the tow-line or waded and pulled our rafts by wooden 
horns fastened to the bamboos, for twenty miles against 
a swift stream. 

At San Quentin the Governor \ ielded to the request 
of Major Bowen and abandoned his comfortable raft 
for an ambulance which carried him through several 
little barrios along a newly-constructed mountain road 
just completed by a young officer. It is a cleverly con- 
structed road, winding like a snake along the edge of 
great hills. Once or twice it doubles on itself or turns 
completely around to gain the necessary altitude with a 
comparatively easy grade. Rude bridges have been 
thrown across the watercourses, where at this season tor- 
rents are ever coursing down the steeps to swell the 
muddy Abra River hundreds of feet below. Juan Villa- 
more, late insurgent leader in Abra, with a body of 
mounted Filipinos, rode beside the Governor’s mule 
wagon while a detachment of infantry mounted on 
native ponies followed as an escort. Altogether this 
wagon ride was, to my mind, one of the spiciest ten miles 
of traveling in the whole trip. Besides rafts and wagon- 
travel on mountain roads, the Commission added surf- 
riding to its varied methods of transport. To reach 
Laoag, the capital of Ilocos Norte, it was necessary to 
cross a dangerous bar with a high surf running. The 
captain of the Aldecoa said it was impossible to land, but 
the attempt was made and was successful. IL went in the 
first boat with the Commission. All went well until we 
got fairly into the long ever-increasing rush of the 
rollers as the water shallowed over the bar. Then the 
native rowers began to look alarmed and the great heavy 
hull of the native boat, a huge thing, big as an old Norse 
gulley and manned by twenty oarsmen in the bow, was 
spun along in the rush of water like a match-box tossing 
in the mimic breakers on the edge of a lake. The power 
ful fellow grasping the reat helm failed to hold the boat 
on its course. \ huge sea burst over the stern of the 
boat and for a moment buried the figure of Governor 
Paft, and drenched all the rest of the party. The boat 
was now broadside to the waves and swimming with 
water. The native crew was paralyzed with fear as 
sea after sea struck the boat, threatening to overturn it, 
or burst the great, heavy planks asunder. General Bell 
jumped forward to the rowers and shouted to them to 
gather their wits. They began to row, all in a straggling 
fashion, their oars out of time, each one impeding the 
other. IT saw what was needed, and from my perch on a 
rail in the middle of the boat I shouted for the time for 
each stroke, beating time with my arm at every “go.” The 
crew caught on and soon the boat began to move. The 
man at the stern exerted himself and the great boat grad- 
ually swung round a few more breakers, and we were 
through in the quiet, mirror-like water of the river, where 
scarce a breath disturbed its placid surface. 

In the evening the return to the ship was fully as dan- 
gerous, and in one case even dramatic. The boat in 
which the Commission trusted itself had a repetition of 
the morning’s experience, and but for our rallying the 
crew, our boat would soon have been filled with water 


or upset. Another boat, in which there was only one 
white man, Mr. McCormick. of the Chieago Tribune, 
had the worst time. In the breakers the boat sprung a 


leak and filled with water to the gunwales. The crew, 
paralyzed with terror, fell on their knees and prayed, 
following the example of a Spaniard and some Filipino 
passengers, When the boat pulled alongside the Aldecoa 
in the dim evening light with McCormick and the Span- 
iard in their underclothing, their clothes having been 
used to stop the leaks, the Filipino crew baling for their 
lives and only the gunwales of the boat visible above 
water. We had as much of a picture of a shipwreck 
as one wishes to see. The native passengers from that 
boat, on gaining the deck of the ship, fell on their knees 
and prayed. MeCormick joined us in a whiskey and 
soda. The Governor’s worries were not at an end, for 
it was discovered that three secretaries and one corre- 
spondent had been left on shore and it was now dark. 
Just as it had been decided to go on without them, we 
heard a boat coming through the darkness and soon the 
truants were on board. They had commandeered a pow- 
erful crew of thirty men, selected a good man for the 
helm, and breasted the breakers in the starlight! It 
Was a plucky thing to do and no one can blame them 
for taking off their boots and stockings, as one of them 
said * just in case,” you know. 

The lovely long sail on the sternwheeler up the mag- 
nificent valley of the Cagayan River was a rest from 
these other more unconventional methods of journey- 
ing. I have never seen the Mississippi, but some of 
those who had compared the lower reaches of the Cagayan 
to that famous river of America. It certainly is a 
glorious river. It drains one of the finest valleys in the 
world, a vast region whose resources have barely been 
estimated, far less developed. Higher up, but a bowshot 
from the river, in the night the deer are heard calling, 
and up among the great forests that clothe the hills 
are native tribes that live by bow and spear, and hide 
in the brush when the white man passes. 

Perhaps even in this little sketch I have conveyed 
something of the vastness of this great, half-known 
country. Suggested even dimly the immense problem 
that the simple word, government, means when applied to 
all these strange races living in one country side by side 
and yet as unmixable as oil and water. 

That the machinery of government is now nearly 
built is a matter of great satisfaction to the Governor. 
The insurrection in the places that have been previously 
described retard the completion of the machine, it is 
true, yet, on the whole, the view of the situation obtained 
in Northern Luzon is decidedly hopeful, and if the people 
are really as much in earnest as they profess to be te 
the Civil Commission, a new era of peace, prosperity, 
and development will very soon arrive. 
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Hints to Money-makers 








This appears to be the season of denials. 
President Earling says the St. Paul has no 
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led! Estate Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Authorized Capital . $1,500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,000,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
\ aults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the appointment of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals. Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 

FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
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folks sell it to- themselves. That’s what 
$0,000 members do in the 
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BINDS, STOCKS, COTTON, GRAIN. 





intention of acquiring the Duluth, South 
Shore and Atlantic road, the stock of 
which was recently advanced on rumors 


of the latter’s absorption. . Gould 
emphatically denies that he has any inter- 
ests in the Colorado and Southern or any 
part of that system, or that he expects to 
have an interest. He says all his efforts 
in Colorado will be devoted to the develop 
ment of the Denver Rio Grande Western. 
James J. Hill denies that he has sold his 
Erie stock and also that the: 
big combination to control prominent West- 
ern railroads. But he does not deny that 
something is going on, looking to the for- 
mation of a company that shall hold Great 
Northern stock. These denials are inter- 
esting, not because they mean all that they 
say, but more particularly they 
may not have that meaning. It is one of 
the difficulties of the outside speculator 
that he does not know what to believe or 
what to disbelieve. As a rule, the pro- 
moters of speculative pools and combina- 
tions do not hesitate to tell what they 
think the public will believe without re- 
gard to whether or not they believe it them- 
selves. It is not their habit, however, I 
may mention, to take the public into their 
confidence. 


George J 


is to be a 


because 


Some leading financial writers are 
beginning to discover 


just 
indications of clouds 
on the horizon. They cannot escape the 
significance of the marked decline in the 
volume of our export trade, and the re- 
ports of very light grain shipments to and 
from Chicago, the poorest showing made in 
many years. It is not easy to believe that 
railroad earnings will be maintained much 
longer on an increasing plane. 
more likely that they 
considerable fact, nearly as 
many railroads are already reporting de- 
creases as increases. If a marked decrease 
is apparent, the combinations will find it 
difficult to advance prices, and if, in ad- 
dition, the iron market should break away 
from those who have been holding it up so 
persistently, just as the copper market 
broke away from the Amalgamated crowd, 
we might have in United States Steel a 
repetition of our experience in Amalga- 
mated Copper. 

The large order for rails, just placed by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, gave a fresh 
stimulus to the iron market, but the good 
effect was more than over-balanced by the 
slash in the prices of nails, by the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company, one of the 
constituent companies of United States 
Steel, occasioned by the strong competition 
of outside concerns. This competition will 
be felt in other directions shortly, and it 
will be interesting to watch the outcome 
in the next report of the earnings of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

The easiest way for the bulls to support 
the market is by bidding up investment 
shares. Few of these are for sale, because 
the bulk of them have been absorbed by in- 
vestors. It is still easier to bid up the 


It is much 
will shortly show a 


decline—in 
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prices of shares of railways, which have 
been absorbed by combinations, or taken in 
for bonds. The old stockholders of Lake 
Shore and of Burlington, who refused to 
surrender their stock for find 
their shares selling at much higher prices 
than would have been paid to them had 
they surrendered their stock. It is well to 
remember can always surrender, 
and that in most 
holding out, 


bonds, now 


that one 
eases nothing is lost by 
unless you are connected with 
that is 
hands of a 


a concern about to go into the 
Then, the more 


the bet 


receiver. 
quickly you get out, 
ter. 

One of the 
Street hints 
market was 
controlling 


in most cases, 


ablest financiers on Wall 
that the recent halt in the 
deliberately called by 
minds because of the serious 
condition of affairs due to the stringency 
in the money market and the possibilities 
of still higher rates of interest. 
realize critical was the situation 
when the treasury department. was ap- 
pealed to for relief. This relief now has 
been granted to the extent of the govern 
ment’s ability. Further relief was an 
ticipated from gold imports, but it 
suddenly discovered that foreign nations 
were determined not to give up any of the 
precious metal except under the compul- 
sion of necessity. The leaders in the 
market, realizing that a squeeze in money 
would inevitably lead to a squeeze in the 
stock market 
accounts, 


some 


Few 
how 


was 


and the closing out of many 
determined to 
holders and lessen 


shake out weak 
the demand for loans 
at the banks by inducing liquidation in 
certain lines, including Amalgamated 
Copper and some of the railway shares; 
not that the drop in Amalgamated had no 
substantial reason behind it, for, in fact, 
a decline in these shares had been antici 
pated by insiders, it seems, ever since they 
discovered that they could not control the 
price of copper abroad as well as at home, 
but it was intended to let the stock down 
gradually. 

“N.,”” Camden, N. J.: 
sonally. 

i 
high rating. 
.”’ Cleveland: I am 

the information you ask. 

Mel ” Bay City, Mich.: Neither has the high 
est standing. I do not recommend them. 

* B. D.,” Hartford, Conn. Not rated very 
Would prefer a more re esponsible firm. 
” Ashland, Ky.: Address the Secretary of 

Exchange, 113 Pearl Street, New 


Letter answered per 


Cleveland, O It has not a very 


unable to give you 


high. 
A 


the Coffee 
biaiy Ne 
-G.."": I do not advise the pyvchase 
of a Po The concern is not rated high. (2) 
Apparently speculative. Not a purchase at pres 
ent. 
‘A.,” Duluth, Minn.: Some time ago, Keane 
was endeavoring to organize a pool to put up the 
price of Iowa Central. The recent rise in the 
stock leads to the question, Is he at it again? 
*R.,” Seranton, Penn.: I do not believe in 
the accuracy of the statements made in the oil 
company’s prospectus, and I certainly would not 
put any amount, however small, in such a specu 
lation. (2) No 
“& B” Springfield, Mass.: I do not ad 
vise the purchase of the oil stock or the gold 
mining stock, neither would I invest in the gold 
bonds to which your circular refers. All these 
are money-making schemes for the promoters, 
but. not for you. 
‘G.,”". Worcester, Mass.: The question was 
answered in the last issue. (2) No dividend on 
American Ice common has ever been passed up to 
this date. (3) Many believe that if the Tam 
many ticket is elected this fall, in New York, 
American Ice will sell higher. 
“CC. G..” Washington, D. C.: 
mention, Henry Clews and 
highest rating. The 


Of those you 
Company have the 
others do not stand well. 

2) I advised the purchase of Missouri Pacific 
at $50 and upwards. It seemed to me to be high 
enough | when it approximated par. 

J.,”" Excelsior Springs, Mo.: I would not ad- 
vise investment at present. Wait until market 
conditions are more settled. On any decided 
slump, I think you can safely purchase United 
States Express stock. It now pays four per cent. 
and, compared with other stocks, is low. 

*C.,” Anamosa, Ja.: I do not recommend 
any of the parties you name. I speak without 
regard to whether they advertise their shares 
or not. If they are not rated among substantial 
firms, I do not recommend them. 2) The mer- 
cantile agence you speak of has no standing. 

“Fr. Ee Ind dianapolis: I think well of your 
plan. (2) There is little prospect of dividends on 
American Locomotive common for the present, 
though I am told that 10 per cent. is being 
earned on the stock. Of course it largely repre- 
sents water. Anonymous communications are 
not answered. 

“A.,” High Bridge, N. J.: I have no doubt 
that Kansas City Southern common will eventu- 
ally, if prosperous conditions continue, sell con- 
siderably higher. The road is certainly report- 
ing remarkable earnings. It is well to watch 
these. If they show a decided increase, I would 
not sacrifice my shares. 

“W.,” Wheeling, W. Va.: I would not sac- 
rifice my Erie until promised developments are 
more clearly understood. (2) Am not advising 
the purchase of stocks at prevailing prices. (3) 
The future of the market is not favorable, though 
1 am told an effort to advance prices will be made 
as soon as the money market is relieved of its 
strain 

“J, ” Bradford, Pa.: I do not think well of 
National Salt, either common or preferred. At 
the recent annual meeting, it was disclosed that 
the directors own very little of the stock. If it is 

ood thing, they would be in it. The recent 
sudden drop in the stock was due, it is said, to 
inside selling, by those who knew the real con- 
dition _of the company. 

Albuquerque, N. M.: I do not be 
lieve in the purchase of the stock of the United 
States Steel Company of Boston, because it is 
very “py capitalized and because it has not as 
he made a record as a dividend-earner and payer, 

cause it has not been organized long ae ¢ to 


do so. The par value of the shares is $5. I had 
rather have United States Steel Corporation 
common. 
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“H.,” Springfield, Mass I have repeatedly 
given my opinion of the United States Steel 
Company, of Boston. It has an authorized capi 
tal of $3,000,000, of the par value of $5, and 


uses the gas of the New England Gas and Coke 
Company, another speculative enterprise, for the 
conversion of scrap steel into Jupiter steel. It is 
enormously over-capitalized and makes public 
no regular report of its earnings. Prodigious ef 
forts to sell the stock by public advertisement 
have been made. You can draw your own con 
clusions 
Continued on page 417 
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ADELINA RAFFETTO, 
of Proctor’s stock 
company. 


ANNA HELD, 


le Duchess,” 


BERTHA MAUDE 
GALLAND ADAMS 
in “ The a * : Z in her new 
Match” at the ' _ play “ Quality 

: = . Street. 


Lyceum. 
E. M. HOLLAND AS “‘ EBEN HOLDEN,” THE NEW PLAY AT THE SAVOY. 





E. H. SOTHERN AND MISS LOFTUS IN ACT IV. OF THE EXCITING ROMANTIC DRAMA, “IF I WERE KING,” AT THE GARDEN. 


THE DRAMATIC SEASON. 
THE LATEST ATTRACTIONS OF THE NEW YORK STAGE. 


See page 407. 
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N important factor in college life at Yale is 
m\ recognized by the freshman soon after his en 
fs) trance into the university. Strong as the in- 
erest may be to attain distinction in scholarship, or 
thletics, it will not compare with that revealed in the 
truggle to finish the Junior year with a “tap” for 
Skull and Bones.” Several Freshmen societies have en 
oyed a somewhat fleeting existence and died a sudden 
leath after a stern edict of the faculty, and the two 
Sophomore societies ‘* He Boule” and Eta Phi, have been 
ibolished after determined opposition on the part of the 
aculty and upper classmen. The latter exerted a power 
ul influence in college politics, and membership was 
onsidered to insure admission to one of the Junior 
societies, Delta Kappa Epsilon and Psi Upsilon, with 
possibility of further honors in the Senior year. 
Tap Week,” as the fourth week in May is called 
t Yale University, is of momentous interest to the 
junior class, the have looked for 
yard from their Freshmen year to a possible election to 
Skull and Bones, Scroll and Key, or Wolf’s Head. While 
lection to Psi Upsilon, Delta Kappa Epsilon, or Zeta Psi 
exerted to 


members of which 


s a coveted honor, the greatest efforts are 
ecure election to one of the three senior societies named. 
Skull and Bones is the oldest of the three societies, hav 
ng been organized in the year 1832, and many distin 
‘uished men are enthusiastic members, but the other so 
ieties have a membership scarcely less notable. 

The doors of the tomb-like structures are supposed to 
pen only to college heroes; those who have won laurels 
m the athletic fields; to deep students, whose names 
ire inseribed on the honor roll; or to those of wealth and 
ocial position; but the latter are by no means a neces 
ity, as men who have maintained themselves during 
the college course, have, in more than one instance, been 
Alonzo Stagg, the famous pitcher 
Likewise men 


ionored by an election. 
fa few years ago, was a notable instance. 
whose wealth was their only qualification 
turned down. High-standing men are eligible candidates, 
is are the editors of Yale publications, provided they 
have not made an excess of enemies, and sons of rich men 
who have contributed generously to maintain the athletic 
prowess of the university, but these are only possible 
candidates and have no guarantee of an election. The 


have been 
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successful candidate must be a gentleman in the broadest 
Sense and an all-round good fellow. 

As only fifteen members to each society, a total of 
'orty-five, are chosen, there are many heartburnings. On 
‘his account the societies are strongly opposed by an 
clement at Yale, which is not satisfied with existing con- 
(ditions. 

_ With the growth of Yale, the influence and domina- 
lion of the societies have been lessened year by year, and 
they no longer occupy the exalted position which they 


malutained a decade ago. Democracy at Yale is in the - 


ascendant and many of the old traditions have been driven 
to the wall. The situation is admirably summed up by 
President Hadley in his annual report this year, when 
he said: “Side by side with these charges in the curri- 
culum changes in the society system are working them- 
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The Secret Societies of 
Oo Yale University. 


By Thomas Morgan Prentice. 


Che abolition of the 
further de 


selves out among the student body 
sophomore societies has left room for the 
velopment of the fraternities, which in future, instead 
their life with year, will take in 
members of the Sophomore class also. Nearly all gradu 


healthful change. It is, 


of beginning Junior 


ates regard this as a however, 
unlikely that the societies will o« cups in the college world 
of the future the dominant place which they held a gen 
eration ago. The college has outgrown their framework. 
It is too large. It has too many kinds of interests. It 
has become part cf a university coming into daily con 
tact with many phases of life outside of itself.” 

The architecture. 
There is an 
prison than a place for social festivities. 
tures of brick and 
heavily barred doors, they present a decidedly forbidding 
elect 


society buildings are unique in 


air of solidity about them suggestive of a 
Massive strue 
with windows and 


stone narrow 


exterior. As to the interior, only the obtain a 
The 


vuarded 


within are 
Many tales 
are related of the gruesome rites which mark the initia 


glimpse. mystic ceremonies enacted 


sacred and with Masonic secrecy. 
tion of a candidate, but it is all conjecture. 


clock solemnly tolls the hour of midnight, and the elect 


Phe campus 


go forth merrily singing the praises of Skull and Bones 
or Wolf’s Head. 

Of these ceremonies the public knows absolutely noth 
ing. The members never mention the name of one of the 
three societies, and not one has ever been recreant to his 
trust. 

The public exercises are 


extremely interesting and 


are viewed by a throng of students, alumni and visitors 


from other cities. Tradition seems to govern all the 


ceremonies. No official announcement is made when the 
* slapping ” will take place and no member of the junion 
class is notified to appear, but this seems to be unneces 
sary, as the fourth Thursday in May has for years been 
known as “tap day” and the hour of 4 p. m. finds every 
member of the Junior class prepared for a possible * tap,” 
and an immense crowd of spectators, on the campus in 
anxious expectancy. 

Soon a solemn-faced collegian, representing one of the 
societies, appears in a corner of the campus and after 
a detour gives one of the juniors a tremendous slap on 
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the back, and he receives the summons, “Go to your 


room,” amid deafening cheers. This performance is re 


peated until the full complement is chosen. rhe lucky 
junior is conducted to his room and there informed of 
the precise hour when he must present himself at one 
of the iron doors, which will swing open for him. As 
there are 


perhaps 250 members in the class and only 


three societies—each selecting fifteen men many are 
disappointed. Very few instances are on record where 
juniors * slapped * for * Bones” declined to go to their 


thus declining an election. 
athletes. more of the 
social element and Wolf's Head perhaps more all-round 

fellows. Collectively represent the 
Yale and the list will bear a close inspection. 


rooms, his society has cap 


tured the leading * Keys” has 


vood they best ele 
ment at 

Delta Kappa and Psi l psilon select their candidates 
with more noise and confusion. The members gather in 
the early evening and arrayed in costumes ludicrous and 
fantastic, march to the campus, headed by a band. The 
elect are later escorted to the respective buildings by 
their nos) procession. 

The elections to Zeta Psi are 


didates simply being escorted to their hall and initiated 


more dignified, the ean 
behind closed doors Che insignia of the senior societies 
The badge of Skull and 
Bones consists of two crossed bones surmounted by a 
skull. 


designates the society of that name, while the insignia of 


are unique and highly prized 
\ fierce wolf's head with eves of diamonds, fitly 
Scroll and Keys is a square of gold covered with a key 


and the letters C. C. T. 
These badges are securely guarded and never absent from 


and C. S. P. above and below. 


the person of a member 

On Monday of “ tap” week the Sophomore and Fresh 
men Classes keep green the memory of the Omega Lambda 
the faculty. The 
undergraduates gather on the campus early in the even 


Chi society, long ago abolished by 
ing and march to all the dormitories singing “ Chi Rho 
Omega Lambda Chi. We meet to-night to celebrate the 
Omega Lambda Chi.” 

On ‘Tuesday evening the secret societies of the Junior 
| This is fully deseribed 
in another article.| After the parade the societies return 
to their respective halls, and go through the mysterious 
rites of the chapter which are profoundly secret. 


class make merry on the campus. 























THE NEW WINDOWLESS BOOK AND SNAKE LODGE. 


Last year marked the selection by the Senior societies 
of a larger number than usual of members of the Junior 
class who were not members of the Sophomore societies, 
and in some cases are working their way through college. 
Selection on account of merit rather than influence or 
family connections is much to be desired and commands 
general approval. Last year, also for the first time in 
its history, two candidates refused Skull and Bones, a 
notable event. . 

The members are very loyal to their society and the 
closest bond exists, which death alone severs. 

While the societies are regarded by some as frivolous, 
the influence which they exert is beneficial. They stand 
for the best things in academic life and the strife to at- 
tain membership awakens a wholesome zeal among the 
student body 
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OWNED AND RIDDEN BY C. H. SMITH, OF 
HORSE SHOW, RICHMOND. 


Photograph by R. A. 


“CRAVEN,” 


Lancaster, 


ALEXANDRIA, VA., AT THE 
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I HAVE heard more than one football enthusiast this 
fall say that he was surprised at the apparent lack of 


2 public interest in the football games 
HAS 


He 
FOOT-BALL rte si 
DEADENED - 


ascribed this to the 
added to 
this year. 


this season. 


sO 


international 


many outdoor’ sports 


While | do not agree with this opinion, I am convinced 
that the game has not been handled in this country as 
it should have been managed to make it more attractive 
to the great body of sport loving people. The great 
public has been told too often, when one of the big 
games comes around, that the best seats are for the 
colleges only, and that if anything wa's left the great 


public might hustle and do the best it could. Foot-ball, 
as played in this country for foot-ball, cuts 
little figure admirable game that it is—is purely 
a college sport. It can never hope to succeed profes- 
for the man or youth will risk his bone and 
his college where he would shirk the obliga- 
It’s glorious to get one’s nose broken, 
life for one’s univer- 


association 
here 


sionally, 
euticle for 
tion for money. 
rib fractured, and face marked for 


sity, but scars obtained on the professional field never 
look so pretty. Yale has done the best work to date, 
and the critics expect to see the sons of Old Eli carry 


ofi the championship in spite of the fact that the eleven 
raw material. Princeton ex 
Harvard coaches are working 


is made largely of 
pects to do better and the 
like beavers to bring out better play from the wearers 
of the crimson. Princeton’s look fair, but 
Pennsylvania appears to be in the midst of an off year. 
Columbia expected to make a better showing, and would 


up sO 


chances 


have done so had not the faculty insisted that the 
players must keep up in their studies, something, un- 


fortunately for the game, some of the best players in col- 


lege could not do. 
This is the time of the year when the owner of a 
shot-gun and rifle takes these implements, so dear to 
amas the heart ot the real sportsman, out 
GUNNERS of their hiding places sid burnishes 
GETTING them up for the chase through stub- 
BUSY. ble and woods, Then he will remem- 
ber old triends in the country districts and a lively cor- 
respondence will begin at once. Favorite setters and 


pointers, which have waxed fat and sleek in nearby ken- 


nels, will be visited, petted and fondled, and will crawl 





back into the affections of their masters, as they always 


do at this time of the year. The hunting dog, to the av 
erage city chap, is worth his weight in gold when the 


open season comes, but his dogship is pretty close to a 
the of the year. Of the 
the dog is generally the more loyal, and the instinct 
of the master after months 
of separation is really remarkable. Dealers tell me that 
the season in most districts throughout the 
country promises well. Quail, partridges, and rabbits are 
reported plentiful throughout the East and South. The 
West always had plenty, and the supply ought to last 
for many years. Shot-guns of really good quality can 
be had at present at very reasonable prices, although 
the manufacturers say there has not any par- 
ticular reduction in the price of ammunition. The ex- 
perts say that fewer people are making up their own 
shells at present than ever before. The cartridges made 
by the well-known firms are said to give entire satisfac- 
tion, that it is not worth the time and trouble 
to load shells oneself. Still, 1 know of some marks- 
men who would soon use manufactured cartridges 
as they would to shoot a match with a borrowed gun. 
Hunting in America, especially in the East, is slowly, 
but surely, becoming a sport of the wealthy. Clubs are 
forming in every direction and preserves are laid out, 
which only the members and their friends may 
trespass. But 1 trust that it will be many years before 
the fields and woods will be utterly closed to the 
man of average income, as is the case in England. 

In all of the preliminary arrangements for the big 


nuisance during remainder 


two, 
which prompts recognition 


shooting 


been 


50 


as 


over 


automobile shows to be held throughout the country, 
{ I notice a healthy sign. While the 
e manufacturers continue to give 
IPRACTIC: . yr? 
/ RAC TICAL _more or less attention to racing 
AUTOMOBILE. machines, the bulk of their labor 


has been 
for pleasure, 


cast to the turning out of practical machines 
recreation, and business. ‘lhe american 
manufacturer can turn out racing machines with the 
best of them, but they are sensible enough to realize that 
there can be only a limited demand for automobiles of 
this sort. They do not intend to fall into the error of 
the vicycle manufacturers, who alowed the racing men 


to set the style of bicycle for the general public. The 
result was continued dissatisfaction, as might have 





THE STURDY CADET FOOT-BALL TEAM OF WEST POINT. 


HARVARD AT PRACTICE—GARRISON, QUARTER-BACK, WATCHING HIS COLORED RIVAL, 


“MATTHEWS,” WHO HAS THE BALL. 
Photograph by Julian Burroughs 
been expected. for the light-weight machines made fi 


track use would not stand the strain of hard work ove 
the rough The automobile maker will sell you 
a good racing machine if you want it, but he prefers to 
turn over to you an all-round vehicle, which will go as 
fast our wonderfully the law a 
lows, and will be pretty sure to take you over long di 
tances and get you back safely. The 
of England, France and Germany in 
and lightness of construction, and it is only 
of time before the American automobile will | 
the popular machine throughout the civilized 
just American bicycle is recognized 
as the product of superior mechanical skill. The old 
country had a start in the automobile indust 
but American skill and boldness and superior workma 
ship must tell in the end. One new machine no 
being built is to be of 125 horse-power and to have six 


roads. 


over poor roads as 
Americans are f; 
ahead superi 
finish 
matter 
work 
as the everywhere 


big 


cylinders. The fastest foreign machine is of eighty 
horse-power, with four cylinders. The new monster is 
guaranteed to travel seventy miles an hour, if a road 
level and smooth enough for that speed can be found 
I overheard one enthusiast talking to another recent! 

He said: “My auto is a beauty. Why, we take a 
tour nearly every week and heat our lunch right in thie 


automobile. We 


eurrents.” 


even improve pudding with electric 
GEORGE E. STACKHOUSE. 


Sporting Queries Answered. 


(ReEApERs are invited to consult the sporting editor on perplex- 
ing sporting problems. A stamp should always be inclosed with 


an inquiry, as a personal reply may be deemed proper. Address 
Sporting Editor, Lesiizr’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York.] 

WiLLt1AM SaMmMis, Brooxtyn: Janie T. holds the record for 
two-year-olds in harness, having covered the mile in 2.14. 

Scuoot TEACHER, PHILADELPHIA: Have suggested the names 
of Sheckard and Donovan. 

Wiii1aM DopceE, Boston: For space at the Sportman’s Sh 
apply to J. A. H. Dressel, General Manager, P. O. Box, 1,3 
New York City. 

Joun Watsu, Cuicaco: Pittsburg captured every series 
cept the one with Brooklyn, winning the majority of games 
from all the other rivals; Brooklyn alone won a series from 1\i 
champions, winning 11 and losing 8 games. Brooklyn lost o: ly 
one series, with St. Louis, 11 to 9. 


ENQuIrRER, WitMinctTon,, N. C. 
the New York Yacht Club Committee for the selection of ‘he 
Columbia to defend the cup was-that the older boat had dine 
better work in the trial races than the Constitution. 

JaKE Kartz, NasHvit_e: Both John M. Ward and Ja:es 
Tyng, now prominent: golf players, are old time baseball play: rs 
Ward was the manager captain of the New York Club sev: «al 
years ago and Tyng was a well-known amateur pitcher. 

SuBscriBEr, Loutrsvitu.£e: The fastest authentic mile eer 
made on a bicycle is credited to Charles Murphy, of Prook'.n, 
now _a policeman. He rode behind a locomotive on Long Is! .nd 
a mile in 574-5 seconds. .A special board track was laid betw.en 
the rails. The record has never been questioned. Majer” 
Taylor rode a mile in 1:19, but as he used a wind shield on his 
motor tandem the rec ord was not allowed. 

Howarp CriarkE, Honorutu, H. I., U. S. A.: Sullivan nd 
Mitchell met at Chantilly, France, March 10, 1888. They for <ht 
thirty-nine rounds to a draw. G. E. 35 


The official reason given by 
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California 
For Golf 


Go to the sunshine land and 
“pia play golf all winter. o 

4 Also deep-sea fishing, sailing, 
ne mountain climbing. 

Our booklet, ‘‘Golf in 
California,’’ ro cents. 

The California Limited, 
daily, Chicago to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Santa Fe 


Gen. Pass. Office, A.T.&8. F. R’y, 
hicago. 














THE BATHIER 
Olen °NADO BEACH 



























Land Marks 


Made famous by the early Traders, Explor- 
! ers, Pioneers, Mormons, Emigrants, Pony 
* Express Riders, Uverland Stage Coaches, 
Indian Encounters, etc., are seen from the 
car windows of the Union Pacific trains. 
In traveling over this line you can see the 
wonderful achievements of the Union Pacific 
engineers over mighty chasms, lofty peaks, 
and through mountains of solid rock. 
Be sure your ticket reads OVER THIS ROUTE. 














E. L. LOMAX, 


Gen’l Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 
OMAHA, NEB. 


¥°U DONT HAVE T° 
WALK 











SEND THREE HAIRS FOR 
FREE MICROSCOPIC 
EXAMINATION 


Take three fallen 
hairs from the morn- 
ing combings and mail 
them to Prof. J. H. 
Austin, the celebrated 
scalp and skin special 
ist of years standing 
and national reputa- 
tion. who willsend you 
absolutely Free a 
Diagnosis of your spe- 
cial case after making 
a minute examination 
of your hairs under 
hisspecially construc- 

and ogvertes mic- 
respons. here is no charge <hatecover, and in 
addition he will send a special p ription for 

od case put up in a little box, "Alen . lute 

When you are cured of Dandruff, 

whic is the forerunner of baldness, and grow 
New Hair Prof. Austin asks that you tell your 
friends about it. Send no money. If youare 
pang Ley | or totally baid write and find the 
cure. nd 2c for postage. Write To-day. 


PROF. J. H. AUSTIN,L19 McVicker’s Building, Chicago, lil. 














GRAND UNION | 
HOTEL 














Directly Opposite the faite 
Grand Central Depot BEST and MOST 33¢ 
42d —— a COFFEE GROWN, 
? Requires Only TWO- 


Just a step from the cars to your 
room, in the most comfortable and 
convenient Hotel in New Yor 
Only five minutes from Theatres 
snd "nopplng district. 

Fine Cafe and Restaurant. . 
Excellent Service. Moderate Prices, 

European Plan. 


Rates, $1 a day and upwards 


LEHICH VALLEY RAILROAD 


Direct Route ro rue PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


THIRDS the regular 

ouenety Always packed in 
1-Ib. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees, 1'2c. & 15c. 
Good Teas, 30c. & 35c. 

For special terms address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO, 
$1 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 

P, O. Box 289 























$9.00 round trip day coach tickets from New York on sale Tuesday and Thursday of each weck good 5 days tose aash 1901. 


loss, I 


Hints to Money-Makers. 


Continued from Page 413. 


I would not deal with 
None of the parties has a high rating 
awe aroy, Ala.: have never advised the 
ios of U. S. Steel common. If I held it 
I would not sacrifice it, because in all probabil 
ity, an earnest effort will be made to sustain 
the prices of the shares. If 1 could sell without 
would do so. No stamp enclosed. 

*D.,” Syracuse, N. Y.: The crowd who are 
handling the company you mention are speculators 
of the first water. Until they make a statement 
regarding the earnings of the company, I should 
not advise the purchase of the shares. Later on, 


*S.,” Cleveland, O.: 
either. 


I may be able to give you more accurate informa 
tion. 

* Banker,” Providence, R. I.: I should say 
that a road that pays its fixed charges with less 


than 65 per cent. of its net earnings, is doing well 
enough to justify the purenase of its 4 per cent 
bonds at or above par. (2) The earnings of Bur 
lington last year lacked about three-quarters of 
a million dollars of the amount required to pay 
the dividend guarantee to the Great Northern 
Pacific. 


*R.,” Indianapolis: The talk about a news 
| paper combination in favor of a bill directed 
against the International Paper Company, at the 


| stock. (2) 














| fall out of the copper market. (2) I 


| pecially in 





approaching session of Congress, is responsible 
for some of the weakness in International Paper 
The failure of the corn crop is lead 
ing to an advance in the prices of pork and beef, 
glucose, and other commodities. If it costs the 
people more to live, it will leave the masses less 
for luxuries, and one of the chief of these is 
traveling by rail 

N.,” Philadelphia, Penn.: 
and preference will be 
against the 


Subscription re 
given. (2) I have 
purchase of American Car 


celyv ed, 
advised 


and Foundry and if you had followed my advice 
you would have kept your money. While boom 
ing reports were being circulated, the insiders 


especially the com 
can only reply to 
Obviously I could 


were unloading their stock, 
mon, at fancy prices. (2) 
inquiries that you may make. 
not volunteer ‘information. 
*G.,” Kansas City: It is claimed that Atchison 
earned nearly 7 per cent. on its common stock 
during the past fiscal year, and that therefore 
the 4 per cent dividends were justified. I do not 
regard this stock as a good permanent investment 
(2) The 
the ability of the anthracite 


pool to maintain 


prices, as the Reading owns about 60 per cent 
of the anthracite coal fields and controls a third 
of the coal shipments. 

“ R.,”” Saugerties, N. Y.: The Singer Manu 


facturing Company has $30,000,000 stock, a 

per cent. stock dividend having been declare: 1 last 
December. It is now paying 134 per cent. quat 
terly. It is regarded as one of the best of the 
industrials. (2) I do not know that the holding 
of the stock would help you to secure your pur 
pose. (3) or of any other stock that would aid 
you. An acquaint ince with the management and 
with the business are more essential 


‘Ss New York: I had rather have Brooklyn 
Rapid’ Transit bonds than the stock. The recent 
showing of earnings was far from favorable 
Eventually, this stock, if the road escapes re 
organization, should profit greatly by the con 
struction of new bridges across the East River, | 


and possibly by the construction of tunnels. The 
stock has sold at too high a figure, considering 
that it has never paid a dividend. Its absorption 
by some of the other local traction lines is a pos 
sibility that must be always borne in mind The 


price of it then will depe nd upon what ins nt. | 


may think it most profitable for their own inter 

ests to fix it at. Anonymous communications are 

not answered. 
** Copper,’ 


Albany, N. Y I do not waned 


the copper stocks with favor at this time 

less you have inside information regarding a 
future of Isle of Royal, I would sell at the 
first favorable opportunity. (2) have given 
my opinion of Southern Railway common on 
several occasions. The stock has had a hand 
some rise. The road is one of the best proper 


ties in the South and with a continuance of pros 
perous conditions has excellent prospects 
Those who are talking about holding it for early 
dividends, however, are talking without knowl- 
edge of the situation. Its earnings do not prom- 
ise dividends on the common for some time to 
come. No uae enclosed. 

“*M., Galesburg, Ill.: The earnings of 
Southern Pacific certainly seem to justify the 
statement of its friends that it is selling low, as 
compared with the other Pacific stocks. Many 
believe that 70 would be a reasonable price for 
it, based on the prices of other shares. It is 
difficult to say, however, what the outcome of 
the situation will be until the stringency in the 
money market is relieved and until conditions 
abroad become more settled. It would look as 
if Southern Pacific, on decided reactions, were 
a purchase. (2) I still believe that Monon pre 
ferred, for investment, and the common for 
speculation, promise well. No stamp enclosed. 

V.,”’ Washington, D. C.: Thanks for your 
kind words. (1) I have already commented on 
the Greene Consolidated Copper Company’s pros 
pects. This stock is believed to be worth the 
price you mention, provided the bottom does not 
do not ad 
vise holding copper stocks if they can be sold 
at a profit. (3) The company seems to be a 
one-man concern and these are always dangerous 
companies for an outsider to deal with. (4) I 
Seodiy expect an immediate rise in copper shares. 
The present quotations of Greene Consvlidated are 
one or two dollars more a share than you paid 
for it. (5) Our exports of copper are greatly 
decreasing and the demand for the metal, es 
Germany, shows an abatement. 

““Gambler,” Chicago: Subscription received. 
(1) ** Some sort of a bull movement” is not im 
prokeble. It is true that the strength of the mar 
ket in the past has been a surprise, but history 
only repeats itself, as a rule, under analogous 
conditions. (2) Not necessarily. Dividends will 
be yours on your broker’s books, but why not have 
the stock transferred? The next dividend on 
American Ice common should be due the middle 
of November. It has not yet been declared. (3) 


| Rubber common has dropped so much that you 


cannot lose heavily by speculating in it, though 
I have always been averse to dealing in this stock. 
(4) A useful publication is “‘ The A. B. C. of 
Wall Street,” issued by Calhoun, Cragin and Com- 
pany, 50 Wall Street, at 25 cents. A larger and 
more comprehensive book is ‘The Manual of 
Statistics of Wall Street,” issued by Havens and 
rents a5 | maa Street. Price $5, and it is worth 
JASPER. 











future of Reading depends largely upon’ 





TOP NOTCH STANDARD 








Hunter = | 
altimore Rye 


The purest and most 
perfect whiskey made 
for 


MEN and WOMEN 
Health and Hospitality 
Cheer and Comfort 


and by jobbers. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Arst-ciass Cales 


LANAHAN & SON, 


Sold at all 


WM. 











ota Building, 


4 0-0 © 

» WY BARKER CO. TROY, NY. 
INEN | arpsé 

L COL par CUFFS 

ARE ee BEST 
BUY THEM. 





_THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Only Salesroom 
’ in Greater Ncw 
Sth Ave., cor, 22d St. York. 


PIMPLES 


“iy wife had pimples on her face, but 
she has been taking CASCARETS and they 
have all disappeared. I had been troubled 
with constipation for some time, but after tak- 
ing the first Cascarct I have had no trouble 
with this ailment. We cannot speak too high- 
ly of Cascarets."’ FRED WARTMAN, 

5708 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 







CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. 
«» CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Mestreal, New York. sia 





MO-TO-BAG Sic 7cavararsestz aye 


and Liquor Habit ctred in 10 
to 20 days. hepay till cured, 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. [. 4, Lanes m, Ohio. 








Cash Buyers for Real Estate 


may be found through me, no matter where 
located Send description and price and learn 
my successful method. W. M. Ostrander, North 
American Bldg., Philadelphia. See my pa 

ads, in Munsey’s, Harper’s, and all magazines. 





EAT cookK’sS FLAKED RICE 





DON’T COOK 


1. Pour the dry flakes from 
the poeee into a 
colande 

2. Put a liberal amount of 
salt into a little boiling 
water. 


3. Pour the boiling salted 
water on the rice, 
through the colander. 

4. Drain, shake slightly, 
and turn out on a hot 
dish ; serve with sugar 
and milk. That is all— 
and the rice is perfectly 
prepared in less thee a 
minute, 











At Your Grocer’s 














the water 














a 


Put in colander 





FOR BABY, TOO 


NEW BORN INFANTS— 
cup of Cook’s 
Flaked Rice, one quart 
water, boil ten minutes, 
add a pint of milk, 
pinch of salt, and a very 
little sugar, and strain. 


THREE MONTHS’ OLD 
CHILD — Use double 
the quantity of Cook’s 
Flaked Rice (two cups) 
and do not strain. 
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“ BURLINGTON NO. ONE.”—Caught with a camera by Allen 


A Train That Took its- Own Picture. 


Tue public is familiar enough with the pictures of 
trains in rapid motion, taken by the mutoscope process, 
or by instantaneous photography, for exhibition purposes, 
but it is quite another and much more difficult matte) 
to secure a good photograph, with an ordinary camera, 
The 


made repeated efforts to se 


of a train running at a high rate of speed. sur- 
lington railroad company 
cure a good picture of this kind of its Chicago-Denver 
fast train, known as “ Burlington Number One,” while 
running at full speed, but failed to obtain satisfactory 
results until the problem was referred for solution to 
Mr. Allen Ayrault Green, a young photographer of the 
University 
at “ catching ” 
utter failures, he had a discouraging time of it 
until he hit upon an ingenious device by which the 
Surlington flyer was actually made to take itself. This 
device comprised an electric switch which, when con- 


of Chicago. Mr. Green’s first experiments 
the train with his regular camera were 


and 


nected to the rail closed the cireuit on being struck by 
the passing engine. This switch communicated through 
a metallic circuit to a set of dry cells, and thence to a 
* shutter specially contrived for the purpose. 
With a camera thus equipped, set up and focused on the 
track, with the electrie switch adjusted at the right spot, 
the flyer itself, as it passed, did the rest. How well 
the work was done may be judged by the photograph 
which, through the courtesy of Mr. Green, we are per- 
mitted to reproduce. 


release ” 


It could hardly have been done 
more satisfactorily had “ Burlington Number One” been 
a professional and veteran photcgrapher instead of an 
amateur in the art. 


The World’s Most Destructive Weapon. 


Tue forthcoming and final test of the great 18-inch 
Gathman torpedo gun at Sandy Hook proving ground 
this month is one of the most important of recent years. 
Ordnance engineers, both here and abroad, are anxiously 
awaiting the result of this new type of weapon, said to 
be one of the most destructive engines of war in the 
world. A new and interesting feature in connection with 
the trial is the large target specially constructed of the 
hardest and most improved Harveyized armor plate. The 
plates were forged at the Bethlehem steel works and are 
the first of the new process armor plate, such as form 
the defensive parts of our modern naval vessels. The 
targets represent a section of the port-side of the battle- 
ship lowa, the armor plate being eleven and one-half 
inches in thickness and eight by sixteen feet in length 
and width. They have heen mounted and braced at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Their total weight is about forty- 
six tons each. These immense barriers of steel are to be 
pitted against the giant torpedo-piercing shell of the 
Gathman gun, weighing 1,800 lbs., traveling at a velocity 
of 2,000 feet per second. 

Six hundred pounds of gun-cotton, said to be the larg- 
est amount ever fired from a piece of ordnance in the 
world, will be used for the explosive power in the shell. 
Three hundred and ten pounds of smokeless powder will 
be employed to fire the shell from the chamber. The 
destructive results from these enormous charges of ex- 
plosives, together with the weighty projectile speeding 


at its terrific rate through space is almost beyond con- ° 


ception. A noted United States ordnance engineer has 





ivrault Green.—Copyright, 1901. 
calculated that the shell, on coming in contact with the 
resisting target will have a striking energy of nearly half 


a million foot seconds; that is, it will have force enough 


to lift half a million tons a foot a second. The torpedo 
gun is 44 feet long and weighs 59.6 tons. Its range 
is the same as the new 12-inch army rifle, or about 
ten to twelve miles. The construction is similar 
to the present service gun of the same calibre and 
about equal in cost. New secret features have been 
devised by the inventor to safely fire the shell from 


the gun chamber and to keep it from exploding until it 
meets a resisting target. The gun is intended for coast 
defense as well as for the navy. <A single weapon of this 
class, installed on one of our large battleships, is capable 


of destroying a whole hostile fleet in a short time. 




























the scene one of unusual animation. The deck is at an 
angle of about twenty degrees from the vertical, and a 
third of it 
Marryatt’s description of “ 


is submerged. The scene recalls Captain 


careening.” 


A Remarkable New York Structure. 


Cue addition to the Mutual Life Insurance Company’: 
Liberty, Nassau, and Cedar Streets, New 
is in several] 
respects the most remarkable building in the world. The 
cellar floor is fifty-five feet 
and thirty-five feet 
The foundations rest on bed-rock one hundred feet below 
the surface of the 


building at 
York, is now very near to completion. It 
below the sidewalk leve 
below the line of standing wate! 


ground. Remarkable engineering 
work had to be done in accomplishing this result. 

The building at 32 Liberty Street, one wall of whicl 
had to be underpinned, is eighteen stories in height 
The work was 
complicated there also by the fact that the ground floon 


and the highest building ever so treated. 


was filled with the safes and vaults of a safe deposit 
company, and a settlement of the sixteenth of an ine! 
would have stopped the working of the locks. 

in diamete 
were sunk to support the adjoining buildings, and then 


Caissons formed of steel tubes three feet 
work was begun on the foundations proper. A discovery 
that under the hardpan there was a formation of loos¢ 
sand and crumbling rock in places thirty-two feet deep 
forced the excavators to go to solid rock with all the main 
caissons, and this was about one hundred feet below the 
sidewalk. 

A complete enclosure of the lot was made by sinking 
thirty steel caissons, each eight feet in width and rang 

ing from fifteen and one-half to 




















twenty-two feet in length 
When these were down to the 
rock a complete water-tight en 
closure was made by ramming 
the spaces between the caissons 
full of red clay from New Jer 
sey. 

This was done by sinking a 
three-inch pipe between the cais 
sons by means of a water jet 
dropping cores of clay into th 
pipe and then forcing this out 
by dropping a heavy steeel bar 
upon it. The pipe, meantime 
was drawn up foot by foot un 
til the whole of each space wa 
filled. When this was done it 
was possible to excavate to th 
hardpan for the floor 
without draining away th 
quicksands and bringing dow: 
buildings, perhaps, for blocks 

Altogether 
sons were sunk, and an idea o 
the extent of the work is con 
veyed by the fact that in th: 
permanent foundations ther 
are 2,000 tons of steel, 20,00: 
barrels of cement, 10,000 cubi: 
yards of stone, and 5,000 cubi 
yards of sand. Forty-five thou 
sand cubic yards of materia 





cellar 


eighty-one cais 








THE MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


A Sight For Ancient Mariners. 

THE accompanying cut will recall to ancient mariners 
a custom seldom seen in these days. The ship, Lucile, is 
undergoing repairs in San Francisco harbor, as she is 
in her berth. The object is to save time and the expense 
of dry-docking. At high-water she lies almost flat on 
her starboard beam ends; her masts project horizontally 
over the side of the wharf to which the vessel is lashed 
by block and tackle, and rope attached to her masts. The 
ballast has been shifted to the side nearest the dock. 
This, at high tide brings the keel of the Lucile to the 
water level. The cut represents the vessel as she lay 
when the tide was about half full. An army of calkers 
and workmen recoppering the bottom of the Lucile make 





THE BREECH END OF THE POWERFUL NEW GATHMAN GUN, 


will be excavated altogethe 
Above the sidewalk the annex i 
eight stories in height, in Ceda 
Street, to match the older extension in that 
while in Liberty Street it is sixteen stories in heigh 
The addition will cost when completed over $2,500,00' 
It covers an area of 16,000 square feet, or about seve 
city lots. 


stree 


A Contribution of History. 


Te work of LEsLIr’s WEEKLY in connection with t] ° 
death and funeral of President McKinley is distinctly 
contribution of history. The story will be told in wore; 
by many tongues and pens, but here it is told in pictur 
and these copies will be preserved for future generation.. 
—Universalist Leader, Boston. 














NOVEL METHOD OF REPAIRING A BIG SHIP.—Photograph by H. G. Ponting, Sausalito, Cal. 
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Pears 


Few people know the 
comfort and beauty of 


perfect natural skin. 


’ 


Have you used Pears 
soap? 


Sold all over the world. 





RESIDENT 


SUSPENDER 


at work and you'll see why 
itis so comfortable. Trim- 
mings can not rust. Every 
pair guaranteed. Sold ev- 
erywhere, 50c., or by mail. 
©, A. Fagarton Mfg. Co., 
Box 225, Shirley, Mass. 








The 


combined non- 


halation and orthochro.| 


matic qualities of 


Kodak 
Films 


make them in every 
way superior to glass 
plates for winter land- 
scape work, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Kodaks, 
$5.00 to $35.00. Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail 








The Improved 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


is an Essential of the 









Well-Dressed Man. 
ALWAYS EASY 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 





Lies flat to the leg — 
never slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 
Sold Everywhere 


Sample Pair, Silk 50c, Cotton 25c. 
failed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, 












Mass. 








| Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup can be relied on. If 
you suffer from coughs, colds 
other throat and lung affections, the old reliable remedy 
will cure you. 


| 


’ hoarseness 


THE ADVANCE GUARDS OF 
CIVILIZATION. 


Tse NickeL PLATE RAILRoaD. 


NEVER since the beginning of its history has Buf- 
falo come into such prominence as the city enjoys 
this moment. The financier, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, each claims his share of credit for 
the city’s growth and development. Yet each reci.- 
ons without his host and neglects to award the guer 
don to the rightful owners, namely, the railways 
—the advance guards of civilization under all cir- 
cumstances. Had it not been for the railways, of 

| which the great Nickel Plate is one of the most emi- 
nent of all the lines threading Buffalo, this city to- 
day would still have been in its swaddling-clothes, 
| with the nursing-bottle in its mouth 

This is amongst the most perfectly and complete 
ly equipped railway lines in the world, and its title 
of ** the popular low-rate short line *’ has been hon 
estly earned And just now it happens that its 
service is to be called forth in a manner which, al 
though taxing its carrying facilities to a vast de 
gree, at the same time no duty towards its patrons 
will be left undone. For comfort, speed, and gen- 
eral excellence, the Nickel Plate has no peer-—and 
for this reason it has gained the distinction of being 
designated as the possessor of “A peerless trio 

due to the fact of the three express trains that 
are sent over its line daily. From any distance east 
as far as Boston and west to Chicago, the Nickel 
Plate offers accommodations such as diuing and 
sleeping cars, and unexcelled personal service. 
solid through trains with vestibuled sleepers are 
run daily over the West Shore line from New York 
City to Buffalo, and on the daily runs, both from 
Chicago and from Boston, through buffet steeping- 
cars are made a feature of the service. And the 
Pan-American Exposition once gone over, no line 


affords better opportunities of sight-seeing than the | 


Nickel Plate, reaching out, as it does, to the points 
of universal interest, such as the Niagara Falls and 
Chautauqua Lake. And it is to these Meccas that 
the eyes of the great republic are turned with as 
deep a longing and as eminent a degree of joyous 


anticipation as ever marked the efforts of tourists | 


to catch a glimpse of these famous spots. Niagara 
Falls—** the thunderer of waters *’—never before of 

| fered the attractions that so distinguish this resort 
at the present moment. The electric installments 
have combined to make the Falls a romantic, wild 
fairy scene—in addition to which the gorge and the 
whirlpool and numberless other features lend to 
the enchantment. 

A specialty is made of the individual club meals 
served only on the Nickel Plate, and which since 
their introduction have proved pepe. They range 
in price from 35 cents to $1.00, and meet the popular 
demand better than any other form. One dollar 
covers the entire bill of fare. At d-la-carte prices 

this would amount to several dollars, while a light 
eater can secure a meal for 35 cents. The service is 
not excelled by that of any of the trunk lines, nor 
are the appurtenances of the dining car and buffet 
equaled by any. Ihe water used is from the famous 
Puritas Springs, at Rockfort, O. 


OF course you can live without telephone service, but 
you dont live as much as you might, because telephone 
service saves time, and time is the stuff of life. Rates 
in Manhattan trom $60 a year. New York Telephone Co. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs.Winstow’s Sootu- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaea. 


A puRE article of champagne is a healthy beverage. 


Get Cook’s Imperial Eatra Dry, 40 years’ record. 


Tue Sohmer Piano has always maintained a leading 
position, and to-day it has few equals, and no superiors. 
The Sohmer can rest upon its merits, and win every 
time. 











“” PISO’S CURE FOR 
wy CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 

Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 


‘$19 G2 








Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured, You can be treated at home unde: 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples Copoer Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
| any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


| COOK REMEDY CO. 


374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, lll., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free 


Enuresine cures Bed-wetting 
Semple free. Dr. F. E. May 
Box 213, Bloomington, Ill. 








.. . Authentic 


Editor 


edition. 





$2.00. 
Every one should have a copy of this biography of the 
model son, 
William McKinley. 
dent Roosevelt, together with the story of anarchy’s awful 
crimes during the past 100 years. 
Order at once. 
OuR Day Co., 1131-150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK | 


Life of McKinle 


BY HIS LIFE-LONG FRIEND, COL. A. K. McCLURE, 


Philadelphia Times and Author of “ Life of Lincoln,” 


AND PROF. CHAS. MORRIS, 


Author of the “ Life of Queen Victoria.” 


Our Special Price, $1.50. (Postage free.) 


, bronchitis or | 


Anything Else? 
“TI WILL have my revenge! ” howled the 
villain. 
“Toa, oF.” 


faltered Cholly Ribbons, 
who had forgotten his lines and was try 
ing to fake. ‘“‘ Er—anything else this 
evening?” 


An Eye to Business. 


Aunt Gceehaw—* 1 declare, Joshua, | 
hain’t heerd that long-haired city dude, 


boardin’ at the Hidgebees’, say a sensible 
thing sence he’s been here in Nitville.” 
Uncle Geehau -* Don’t be 





” 


(charitably ) 
tew hard on him, M’randy. He was walkin’ 
with Sary Jane, down by the old mill, an’ 

| 1 heerd him say tew her, ‘What a scene 

| fer a painter!’ An’ you know the old mill 

| do need paint purty bad, m’ dear.” 


A New Industry. 
* 1 Gor on to a queer sort of industry 
the other day.” 
* What was it?” 
* Well, some doctors had 





a boy and a 


girl under the influence of chloroform, and | 


|transferred the skin from the boy’s chin 
They 


to that of the girl, and vice versa. 


said that when the girl grew up she'd have | 


whiskers.” 

“ What on earth was the object 7” 

* Manufacturing ladies foi 
dime-museums.” 


He Lost It. 


Roots (sadly)—* I’ve just lost twenty 
five dollars betting with a man that he 
had a vermiform appendage. 


bearded 


Toots—* Couldn’t you prove that he had 
one?” 
Roots—* He proved that he had had it 


removed.” 


Winter Tourist Rates 


Tue Southern Railway, the 
resorts of Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas 
ind South-west announces excursion tickets will be 
placed on sale October rs5th to April goth, 


Season 1901-1902. 


lirect route to the winter 
ind the Sout! 


| with final 
limit May 31, 1a Pertect Dining and Pullman Service 
on all through trams For ill particulars regarding 
rate, descriptive matter, call on or address New York 
Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway, or Alex. S. Thweatt, 


Eastern Passenger Agent, 1185 Broadway 




















GOLD SEAL 


““ SPECIAL DRY." ‘* BRUT."’ 


Champagne 


Gold Seal may be placed o1 
the table of the most fastidious 


connoisseur without fear of 
criticism or comparison with 
any imported champagne. 
Then why pay twice is 
much for foreign labels 2?) Or- 


der a case for Christmas. Ask 
for it at your club and café. 
GOLD SEAL is sold by all first- 
class grocers ahd WInk« 
chants. 

Urbana Wine Co., Urbana, N. ¥. 


mecr- 


























23 YEARS 


the Standard of 


Excellence 


| ONLY TRUE 
SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


{ 16 West 23d Street 
(155-157 Broadway 
lton Street 


| NEW YORK: 
BROOKLYN: 
BOSTON: 
PHILADELPHIA: 
CHICAGO: 


Agenis in all Principal Cities 





‘The convenience of the 


MUNN 
WIRED ENVELOPE 


Was immediately recognized upon its 


introduction, and a 
our output was 


large proportion of 
demanded by con- 


sumers whose orders have since been 
continuously repeated. 

It has been our desire to make it pos- 
sible for every business house to get our 
envelopes from its regular printer or 


stationer. This wa 


promptly. If you 


s impossible at first, 


but now, with largely increased facilities, 
we are prepared to supply the trade 


r printer desires to 


serve you well he will get these envel- 


opes for you. 


The Munn Wired Envelope is easily 





‘opened and its contents are never in- 


jured. In short, it 


Bound in cloth, regular price, $1.50. Our Special Price, $1.00. th at has any Su peri 


Kerstal binding (Memorial edition), regular price, 


is the only envelope 
ority over all others, 


and costs no more than the old kind. 


husband, soldier, lawyer, citizen and statesman, | 


Contains also a life sketch of Presi- 


This is the authentic 


MUNN WIRED 
133, 135, 1837 Mulb 





ENVELOPE Co., 


erry St., New York. 















HAD TRAVELED ON THE «*L” ROAD. 
ConbUCTOR— ‘** Why don’t you sit down ?” 
PASSENGER—‘‘ I’m so used to this.” 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


ANY woman who is enterprising enough to 
spend ten minutes in learning to understand the 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE 


will secure a lifetime of comfort. First see that 
it is properly sewed on and then experiment till 
you find just the touch and the twist that 
are easiest for you. It cannot break, bend or 
rust. All leading stores keep them. 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


General Offices, 25 Broad Street, New York City 


SNoenol) _ 
Constable KCo 


Lingerie 








Autumn and Winter 
Novelties. 


NEW PARIS MODELS 


in Night Robes, Bolero and Short Corset Covers, 
Elaborate Nainsook Petticoats, Tea Jackets, 
Zennana Wrappers, 
Brocaded Silk Petticoats, Bridal Trousseaux. 














Your Grandfather « « 


4 19 tb & and Never Abused It. 



































NEW YORK. BEST IN THE WORLD. 

— ——————————— If local dealers cannot supply it, address the 
JUNE ROSES IN JANUARY. BERNHEIM BROTHERS Louisville, K 
The “Gloria.” A charmingly realistic rose design by RS, cio 
5 eg Roeth—in wall papers by the Pittsburg Wall Paper 

, New aren, Pa. Your dealer can get s dove les. 
















SS 


“A Barrel of Monkeys” ? 


could not afford more fun than our new puzzle, 


It will amuse you and entertain your friends, 
and keep you puzzling for hours. 


CLEVER. INGENIOUS. MYSTERIOUS. 


6 er wWEES*”: 


OcTOBER 7 


—_> oe as — == == 
= p= 
(i ( = 


(Ramona ntl thena /' 
) Sugar Wafers 


Appropriately served when the occasion : 


demands an unusually pleasing delicacy—a 
compliment to the guest and mark of good 
taste on the part of the hostess. 

RAMONA—Chocolate flavor. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 





(( 


ATHENA—Lemon flavor. 





: “The Changing Faces.” 


FREE for 2c. Stamp to cover cost of mailing. 








ADDRESS, DEPARTMENT D. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Grastonsury, Cr. 


PROPRIETORS OF WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS SHAVING SOAPS. 
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THE TRAVELERS ° "sce °° 
INSURANCE COMPANY [fife Accident @ 
of HARTFORD, CONN. bility Insurance. 


Employers Lia- 








Total Assets, | 


TOTAL LIABILITIES including Re 
EXCESS SECURITY to Policy-holders, 


TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE 
GAl 











JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


CAPITAL $1, 000,000.00 


wey 1, 1901. 


cident Pre smiums in — » hands of Age *nts n¢ yt inc sluded 


PAID TO POLICY-HOLDERS SINC E 1864, E 
NS: G6 months, January to July, 1901. | 


IN ASSETS, $1,270,172,92 | 
IN INSURANCE IN FORCE (Life Departme nt only . , : ; , 4;739,635.00 
INCREASE IN RESERVES (both Departments), . __ - ‘ ‘ . . 1,165,244.44 
PREMIUMS, INTEREST, and RENTS, 6 Months, ra re aes 4,538,683.18 | 
SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. __ J. B. LEWIS, M. D., Medical Director and Adjust: 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, General Manager of Agencies. HIRAM J. MESSENGER, Actuar 


$32, 198, 504,44 


27,4995719-25 


‘ 4,698,785.19 
$44,469,463. 48 
$499,260,653.00 | 








LONDON (ENGLAND). 


THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at ed of Regent Street. A fave write hotel 


with Americans. Every modern improvement. 








Nutty Flavor to 


Old 


Gan That you don’t find 
f] Whiskies of less 


renown. 
Bottied in Bond. 





PITTSBURG. 


There’sa <r 


Overholt 


in 


mA. Overholt & Co. 





J 

















FOR OF BRAINS 


3 CAGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST — 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double (ie 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 








| 
| 
| 


GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy y> 


IBLAIR’S PILLS iq B 
Sate Sara tactve, 600. $1. NM 








= “BEGINS RIGHT, ENDS RIGHT, IS RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE"—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


























